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Preface 



My purpose in writing this monograph is to present selected, resea^jh- 
based b.owledge that can inform the practices of teaching and teacher prepa 
ration. To obtain the research aggregated and synthesized in this book, I 
read both original studies and reviews. Where a seemingly good review 
existed, it is summarized. Where such reviews did not exist, original studies 
are reported in alphabetical order b> author. In some instances, the research 
reported did not include what one would consider to be critical informa 
tion. the study's purpose, methodology (including descriptions of the sam 
pie, instruments, treatments), and even the findings. Marsh (1987) provides 
an enlightening discussion of the difficulty of obtaining this kind of litera 
ture and its attendant limitations. 

No attempt was maJe to judge the quality of the research. However, since 
the major portion of it was published in refereed journals, it has undergone 
the peer review process, thus establishing some measure of credibility. The 
quality and generalizability of education research in gener'il, and ihe re 
search reviewed here in particular , have been thoroughly argued by others 
over tlie past several decades. Suffice it to say, almost all education re 
search suffers seme shortcomings, and seldom is much of it widely gener 
alizable. Nevertheless, it is some of the best knowledge we have. If 
considered prudently, it should enlighten us in ways that Cun improve both 
teaching and teacher preparation. 

By juxtaposing the models Tor conducting inquiry cn teaching and teach 
er education with a synthesis of research on what we currently know, it 
is my hope that this book will make clear what yei we need to know and 
thus encourage further inquiry. 

Chapter One begins with the question. Why has there been so little in 
quiry that informs teachers and teacher educators? One reason is that untl! 
recently no models have existed to guide such inquiry . Now , however, sever 
al models for research on teaching and teacher eH.ucation do exist. They 
are presented here in a form that permits presentation of some of the re 
search findings according to the categories of variables the models posit. 



Chapters Two, Three, and Four summarize research that informs both 
teaching and teacher education with the focus on what is known about ef 
fective schools, educational practices, and teaching. This research-based 
knowledge is important to K 12 personnel because, within limits, it has 
direct application in schools. At the same time, such knowledge, within 
limits, has potential for teacher educators, who can use it to select preser 
\ ice teachers, to dssign the teacher preparation curriculum, and to enhance 
their own instruction. 

Chapter Two, "The Search for Knowledge About Effective Schools," iden- 
tifies the factors that research shows contribute to school effectiveness and 
describes how effective school research is being done. The summaries of 
the most significant research allow readers to judge for themselves wheth 
er the findings are generalizable to their workplace. The chapter concludes 
with a discussion of some of the shortcomings of effective schools research 
and 0^^ how the research findings may be used by teachers and teacher 
educators. 

Chapter Three, The Search for Knowledge About Effective Education- 
al Practices," presents a rationale for the importance of such investigations. 
It synthesizes some of the earlier research efforts to identify specific exem 
plary curricular and instructional practices. A major portion of tlie chapter 
is devoted to four recent reviews of research on effective K 12 educational 
practice. The chapter concludes with a consideration of how to use the re 
search findings. 

Chapter Four, *The Search for Knowledge About Effective Teaching," 
first considers the questions. What is an effective teacher? and Why is there 
a never-ending search for effective teachers? It thca des».nbes how inquiry 
on teaching has been conducted and presents some of the more significant 
findings. The chapter concludes with a discussion of some of the limita 
tions of such research and how the research can be used. 

Chapter Five, *The Search for Knowledge About Teacher Preparation, 
reviews research on teacher educaton in four categories. What we know 
about 1) preservice teachers, 2) 'curriculum and instruction, 3) members 
of the education professoriate, and 4) the context in which teacher prepara 
tion occurs. 

Chapter Six, "Review and Recommendations," summarizes the material 
presented in the previous five chapters and concludes with the author's ob 
servations and recommendations for action. 

Donald R. Cruickshank 
Ohio State University 
7 January 1990 
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The Need for Knowledge 
That Informs Teachers and 
Teacher Educators 



Many kinds of knowledge serve to inform teachers and teacher cduca 
tors. Knowing about what makes a school effective is one kind. Another 
is knowledge of what constitutes effective educational programs and prac 
ticcs. A third is knowing what makes a teacher effective. These three kinds 
of knowledge are of direct use for K- 12 practitioners. They also have val- 
ue for teacher educators, since they help to define what knowlege and skills 
prcservice and .u service teachers need to have and thus serve as a basis 
for developing the teacher education curriculum. A fourth kind of knowl 
edge is about the field of teacher preparation itself. Clearly , access to these 
four kinds of loiowledge should result in more effective K 12 teaching and 
improved teacher preparation programs. 

N<^ed: Models for Guiding Inquiry 
in Teaching and Teacher Education 

Knowledge production has not been a hallmark of the field of education. 
Why is this so? Periiaps it is because until re* tatly there have been no models 
to guide inquiry in teaching and teacher education. Although knowledge 
generation in education is receiving greater attention and seems to be in 
creasing, it has a long v/ay to go. 

If teachers and teacher educators are to have self respect and the respect 
of other professionals including the general public, their preparation mus? 
be based on verified knowledge - knv wledge that is held In high regard 
and that informs practice. Were this so, we would have no more "What 
do you do? Fm just a teacher** dialogues. Were this so, we would not be 
subjected to the kind of teacher bashing one ffJs in such reports as The 
Miseducation of American Teachers, Crisis in the Classroom, Sitid A Nation 
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at R:sL Were this so, wc would havv no trouble deciding which books to 
iavc if the ijducation library were on fire. 

Why isn't this so? Wh> urc the enormous enterprises of teaching (approx 
imately two million membcrs> and teacher education (approximatel> 1,200 
colleges and universities j^rcpaiing well ovei 100,000 teachers annuall>) 
noi driven by an adc^. jte bod> of verified knowledge? Answers can be 
found by looking at the histor> of teacher education in this countr> . 

Historicall> teacher preparation wa: largel> the responsibilit> of normal 
schools and later teacher^ colleges. These institutions were committed to 
teaching, not research. The academic facull> in these institutions were ex 
pccted to teach teachers. The> were not expected to engage in knowledge 
production, and few did so. Moreover, the professional education facult> 
were often doctrinaire and prone to promoting thei^ own particular educa 
tion ideolog> . Their clas<»es in pedagog> amounted to little mo(c than shar 
ing their persona' experiences along with a sprinkling ot ''hoA to** advice. 
Thus for several generations pres' ;e teachers, some of whom would 
themselves become teacher preparers, were not exposed to much bc>ond 
ideology and personal experience. The> were taught that teaching was mere 
h matter of knowing your subject matter and having > our heart (iJeolo 
g>) in the right place. The heart would guide the hand. The apprenticeship 
called student teaching was the culminating event in preservice teachers' 
preparation to sec whether the> cooid relate to child.en, develop a lesson 
plan, and manage a classroom. Said another wa>, there was more form 
than substance to li^d making of a teacher. 

A second reason wh> teaching and teacher education ma> be less well in 
formed b> rc&carth is the background of teacher educators. In man> cases the> 
'.lavc been successful elementary or secondary school teachers and believe the> 
should mold future teachers in their own image. Their ca eer goals are likel> 
to be guided neither b> theoretical interests nor b> (he propagation of knowledge 
that might inform and perhaps alter teacher preparation programs. 

Once prospective teacher educators enter doctoral programs, other inhi 
bitors are evident, Gcnerall> , the> have not l>een expo! rd to research 'ra 
ditions as undergraduates or in their masters degree programs. Most did 
not have to write a master's degree thesis, so the doctoral dissertation is 
the first significant scholarl> task the> have faced. It is little wonder that 
the) approach that task with great trepidation or that the result k> often nuivc 
a>id held in low reg«^rd b> facult> in other di:>ciplines accustomed to seeing 
more sophisticated products. 

To complicate matters, advisors of doctoral students in education often 
have done little research be>ond their own dissertation and are inhibited 
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from doing so because of heav> teaching loads and large numbers of ad- 
visees. Moreover, both doctoral students and their mentors may have no 
rigotOuC course requirements that would facilitate the conduct of inquiry 
Su^prismgiy, there are no standards that prospective teacher educators must 
meet relating either to the field of teacher education or to the conduct of 
inquiry in the field. 

Still another factor contributing to the lack of support for research that in- 
forms teaching and teacher education is the failure to reward such efforts 
Although universities expect, even demand, that faculty conduct research, it 
frequently must be accompl* .hed as an add-on to regular dutie%. Few univer 
sities, even those with research centers, give researchers reduced teach- 
ing, advising, or service responsibilities unless they can buy released time by 
oblammg funding outside the universit>. Relatediy , a research publication 
may be equated with simply publishii.g any type of article. Thus the price 
may be too high to engage in knowledge generation. Adding to the prob- 
lem ii> the practice by a few select research universities of promoting their 
most competent and productive researchers to administrative positions. 

Given the paucit> of research that informs teaching and teacher prepara 
tion, It is no surprise that few outlets exist for publishing research. A 
researcher may have only one or two true research journals in which to 
place a report of a study. A rejection due to lack of journal space or even 
on grounds that the inquiry may have some methodological flaws can be 
enough to dissuade further effort. 

A further limitation is the lack of funding for research on teaching and 
teacher education. It has been a long time since federal funding agencies 
have supported such inquiry in a systematic way. Unfortunately, the avail 
able funding, which is inadequate by any standard, is directed to one or 
two places. In the absence of research monies, schools of education cajole 
faculty to apply for funds available for train^iig and dissemination activi 
ties for which, in some cases, no empirical pport exists. 

In addition to the above limitation anti on -..omings that contribute to 
the relatively low status of research teai hin^ and teacher education, two 
others are noteworthy. First, the e are n»any who believe that teaching and 
teacher education are just too complex phenomena to study systematically 
Second, untU recently there have been few models to guide research in these 
areas. While accepting that teaching and teacher education are complex 
phenomena, it does not follow, then, that researchers should not attempt 
to understand and explain ti.2m using a variet> of models that suggest vari 
ables for study or hypotheses to test. We simply cannot accept that teach 
mg and teacher education defy i>traightforward attempts to understand them 
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Models with Promise to Guide Inquiry 
in Teaching and Teacher Education 



One of the most promising developments in education is the advent of 
models that attempt to deflne the variables extant in teaching and teacher 
education and that suggest potential areas of inquir> that can inform teachers 
and teacher educators. 

Dunkin and Biddle (1974) explain wh> creating a model to stud> a com- 
plex phenomenon such as teaching is important. "To set up a model for 
something complex is often the flrst step in the development of a genuine 
theory concerning it" (p. 31). Here a model means a preliminar> represen 
tation that tries to capti.re the essential features of some complex phenome 
non. The model attempts to account for the essential parts of a phenomenon 
and the relationships among the parts. Thus a model of teaching would seek 
to describe the major variables operating during the act . f teaching, while 
a model of teacher education would identify the pri<icipal elements of that 
rioii and their relationships. Once a model is developed and consensus is 
established regarding its validity, then it can be used to guide inquiry. 

Models for the :,tudy of teaching. A prototypical model of teaching was 
suggested by Mitzel (1960). He proposea that teaching as a phenomenon 
must take into account three sets of variables, teachers and pupils, their 
interactions, and the product of those interactions. Dunkin and Bit "'e (1974) 
expanded on MitzeFs model as shown in Figure 1. 

This model, after Mitzel, presents the four major variable types, pres- 
age, context, process, and product. Presage variables are those that influence 
teachers and their teaching behavior and fall into three subtypes, forma 
ti^e, experiential, and properties (primarily psychological). They are the 
variables that a researcher can study to predict (presage) teacher behavior. 
The arrows on the model indicate a linear effect of the variables on each 
other and eventually on the teacher's classroom behavior. 

Two types of context variables appear in the model. 1) pupil and 2) school 
and community. The arrows on the model indicate how pupil formative 
experiences influence pupil "properties** or attributes, which, in turn, in 
fluence pupil classroom behavior. The other context variable, school and 
community, operates in the same way, influencing the characteristics and 
artifacts of the classroom, which, in turn, have a bearing on teacher and 
pupil classroom interactions. 

The process variables are behaviors displayed in the classroom as teachers 
and pupils interact. Examples of such behaviors are teacher talk and pupil 
response. According to the model » such interactions result in changes in 
pupil behavior. 
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Figure 1. A model for the study of classroom tsachlng. 
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Fimlly, product variables include the t^pes of changes in pupil behavior 
that result from the process variables. These ma:, be either immediate ur 
long term. 

The essence of this inquiry model is that th.ee sets of input variables in- 
fluence the fourth, or product variable. Furtrcr, e<ich set of variables in- 
cludes subsets, vhose influence ih linta; and one directional. Suffice it t.> 
say, any first effort to develop an inquiry model for a phenomenon as com 
plex as teaciiing is bound to be scndnizrl This has happened, and socu 
refinements and allematiT - models wqvq proposed (Centra and Potter 1980, 
Doyle 1977; Erickson 1976, Fisher and Berliner 1979, Hamishfeger and 
Wiley 1976; McDonald and Elias 1976, Medley 1982, andShulman 1986). 
Figure 2 dtpicLs the version of a model for the stud> of teaching propt sed 
by McDonald and Elias. 

In this model the terms used to describe the variables have changed and 
new variables have be^n added. For example, the terms "teacher formative 
experiences" and "teacher traini.ig experiences" have been changed to 
"teacher's characteristics," "teacher's knowledge of subject," "teacher's knowl- 
edgL jf teaching," etc. New variables added include "organizational struc- 
ture" and "principal's and teacher's perception of organization." Additionally , 
the model indicates (with two-way arrows) that sorae variables influence 
each other, for example, "teacher's attitudes" and "student's attitudes." 

Another alternative to Mitzel and Dunkin and Biddle's process product 
model is Medley's (1982) model, depicted in Figure 3 on page 8. 

In his model. Medley replaces the process-product models with what he 
calls the "triangular design." He describes his nine-variable design thusly . 

The five cells in the top row define five types of variables, each of 
which has been used at one time or another as a criterion for evaluat- 
ing teachers. The four cells in the second row define four additional 
types of variables that affect the outcomes of teaching and that are not 
controlled by the teacher. [Arrows indicate flow of influcr.^c.) . . . 
The effectiveness of a teacher (as judged by the pupil learning out- 
comes] depends then on at least eight other kinds of variables. . . . 
It is the aim of research in teacher effectiveness to clarify the contri- 
butions of all eight. . . . 

The general strraegy for the researcli is to interrelate variables in 
adjacent cells, taking into account variables [in the lower ro ^) that 
directly iffcct the relationship. . . . 

The influences of variables in any one variable [box] are assumed 
to exert direct influence only on variables in the cell directly connected 
to them by an arrow, thus |. re-existing teacher characteristics and teach- 
er training are assumed to affect teacher competence directly and to 
affect other variables only indirectly, (pp. 1899-1901) 
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Figure 2. A structural model of the domain of variables 
influencing teaching performance and children's learning. 
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From McDonald, F. and Elias, P., "A Report on the Results of Phase 
Two of the Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study," Journal of Teacher 
Education 27 (Winter 1976). Used by permission. 
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Figure 3. Structure of teacher effectiveness. 
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Medley goes on to suggest four different types of research involving one 
of the four categories of independent variables. In Type L research, the 
dependent variable is any specific pupil learning outcome. The "^^angular 
design" independent variables are ihe juxtaposed categories of "pupil learn 
ing experiences'" and ""individual pupil characteristics."" In contrast to much 
earlier research, for Medley the unit of analysis is the pupil. The intent 
of Type L research is to discover what kinds of learning experiences most 
likely v^ill result in the specified learning outcome with a pupil of a partic 
ular disposition. 

Type P research triangulates the dependent variable, some kind of "pupil 
learning experiences,"" With the independent variables, "teacher perform 
ance" and the "internal content"" (such characteristics of the teacher's class 
as size, average ability, ethnicity, etc.). In Type P research, the teacher 
is the unit of analysis, with the intent of the research being to discover which 
tea«,hing strategies are most effective in providing pupils in a particular type 
of classroom with a specified learning experience. 

Type C research triangulates the dependent measure uf "leacher perform 
ance" with the independent variables "teacher competencies"" and "external 
context"" (such characteristics of the school as resources available, relation- 
ship with the community, etc.). Again, the unit of analysis is the teachei. 
The intent of Type C research is to discover what teacher competencies 
(knowledge, skills, and values) are required to implement a particular teach 
ing strategy in a particular setting. Medley maintains that Types C, L, and 
P research are critical for making decisions about the objectives of teacher 
education and certification. 

Finally, Type T research triangulates a specified "teacher competency"" 
with "pre-existing teacher characteristics" and "teacher training."" The unit 
of analysis here is the preservice teacher. Type T research provides insights 
into how to select and prepare teachers to master the competencies of ef 
fective teaching. 

Each of these models (Dunkin/Biddle, McDonald/Elias, and Medley) 
does seem to have identified the essential elements influencing teaching and 
learning. They rcpreserit :»omewhat different perceptions of what these 
elements are and of their relationships, but there is enough commonality 
to permit researchers to iaolale a goodly number of variables for study, 
which can lead to the improvement of teaching and the preparation of 
teachers. 

Table 1 lists a number of the variables organized into categories, which 
are drawn in part from Dunkin and Biddle (Figure 1) and McDonald and 
Elias (Figure 2). Other variables could be added under each category. 
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Table 1. Variables that may infuence pupil learning and/or satisfaction. 



I. Teacher Variables 

A. Formative experiences 

1 . Social class 

2. Age 

3. Sex 

4. Others 

B. Training experiences 

1. College/university attended 

2. Training program emphases 

3. Student teaching and other field experiences 

4. Others 

C. Attributes 

1 . Teaching aptitudes and skills 

2. Intelligence 

3. Motivations 

4. Personality traits 

5. Knowledge of subject 

6. Knowledge of teaching 

7. Time spent in class preparations 

8. Knowledge of learners in class 

9. Expectations for self and students 

10. Attitudes 

11. Others 

II. Crntext Variables (conditions affecting teacher) 

A. Pupil formative experiences 

1 . Social class 

2. Aqe 

3. Ssx 

4. Acceptance by others 

5. Others 

B. Pupil school experiences 

1. Past school success 

2. Number and kinds of schools attended 

3. Kinds of irirning experienced 

a. Discovery learning (inductive) 

b. Reception learning (deductive) 

c. Other kinds 

4. Others 
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C. Pupil attributes 

'1. Abilities 

2. Knowledge 

3. Attitude toward school, etc. 

4. Motivation 

5. Awareness of and acceptance of learning objectives 

6. Readiness for established curriculum 

7. Perception of relevance of lessons 

8. Expectations for self and others 

9. Behavior 

10. Cognitive style 

11. Others 

D. School and community contexts 

1. Emotional climate 

2. Ethnic compo3iiior» of community 

3. Busing 

4. School size 

5. Principal's style 

6. Support for innovation 

7. School organizational structure 
e 0t*>9rs 

E. Classroom contexts 

1. Class size 

2. Instructional media (textbooks, television, computers) 

3. Instructional tir.ie and efficient use of it. 

4. Student absences and tardiness 

5. Similarity of learners' abilities 

6. Physical environment (temperature, lighting, noise, space, aes- 
thetic atmosphere) 

7. Others 



ML Process Variables (what toachers and students do In the classroom) 

A. Teacher classroom behavior/performance 
1. Teacher's presentation style 

a. Clarity 

b. Variability 

c. Enthusiasm 

d. Task-oriented, businesslike behavior 

e. Opportunity to learn criterion material 

f. General indirectness, that is, use of student ideas 

g. Criticism 

h. Structuring comments 

ER^ lip. 



i. Questioning techniques 

j. Level of difficulty of instruction 

k. Others 

2. Teaching strategy 

a. Didactics (direct presentational style) 

b. Heuristics (inquiry, discovery style) 

c. Philetics (persona!, dealing with learners* feelinc states) 

3. Using appropriate learning principles 

a. Adjusting goals for learners of different abilities 

b. Varying activities 

c. Pacing 

d. Cueing 

e. Practice 

f. Reinforcing correct responses 

g. Rewarding learners for achieving objectives 

4. Organization of content 

a. Organized logically, for example, by cognitive levels such 
as in Bloom's taxonomy of educational objectives 

b. Organized psychologically such as Gagne's learning 
hierarchy 

Pupil learning strategies, for example, for basic learning tasks (repe- 
tition), complex tasks (copying, underlininr) 

C. Pupil behavior 

1. Relaxed — anxious 

2. Motivated — nonmotivated 

3. Adaptive — noncf jforming 

4. Structured — unstructured 

5. On task — off task 

IV. Product Variables (outco.nes of teaching) 

A. Immediate pupil growth 

1. Subject matter learning 

2. Attitudes toward subject matter 

3. Growth in othe'' skills 

B. Long-tenn pupil effects 

1. Adult personality 

2. Professional or occupational skills 



With the three models of teaching presented in Figures 1, 2, and 3 and 
the list of promising variables in Table !., researchers have a structure within 
which to to engage in several t>pes of inquiry on teaching, namely descrip 
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tive, correlational, and experimental. To illustrate, a researcher might dc 
cide to study a teacher behavior such as "clarity.** The first task would be 
to establish an operational definition of clarity. Tiiis could be done by ask 
mg K12 pupils to provide anecdotal descriptions. (When this has been done, 
analyses of pupil descriptions of teacher clarity indicate (hat it the inter 
mediate inference level they provide for pupil understanding, explain or 
demonstrate ho^^ to do work through the use of examples, and structure 
mstruction and mstructional content in logical ways.) Next, the researcher 
would spend time in the classroom to see if teacher clarity is observable 
using ihe pupil anecdotal descriptions. (In the case of clarity, it has been 
determined that there are 29 low inference behav iors that identify clear teach 
ing. Most of them have been observable, for example, "teaches step-by 
step.") If it is, the researcher then ^^^Juld need to use some type of instrument 
to measure the extent to which teacher clarity is associated with p^pil learn 
ing and satisfaction. (In the case of clarity, an instrument containing the 
clarity behaviors has been validated. Teachers' performance on the clarity 
instrument is compared with pupil classroom achievement. A strong, posi 
tive association has been fo'ind to exist.) Finally, if it can be shown that 
strong enough associations do exist, the researcher could set up an ex 
perimentai study uning teaching episodes in which some have clarity and 
some have lack of clarity . In this way it can be determined whether teacher 
clarilN does, indeed, influence pupil outcomes. (Again with clarity, pupils 
intentionally would be given clear or unclear teaching, and the effects of 
that teaching on their achievement would be measured.) 

Models for the study of teacher education. As with models for the study 
of teaching, there are models evolving for the study of teachei education. 
Cruickshank(1984) offers one model shown in Figure 4 on page 14. It uses 
SIX variables. 1 ) teacher educators, 2) preservice teacher education students, 
3) contexts where teacher preparation lakes place, 4) content of c teacher 
preparation curriculum, 5) instruction in the teacher preparation program, 
and 6) student outcomes. Each of the first five variables influence ,o some 
degree the sixth, the outcome or response variab' 

In the model, teacher educators (1) include all those involved in prescr 
V Ice teacher preparation including education professors, academic profes 
sors, and cooperating teachers in K 12 schools. Teacher education students 
(2) are those involved in th^ preservjce pre gram. These two groups inter 
act in the contexts (3) of teacher preparation, which include the col 
lege/university campus, K 12 schools, and community agencies if used. 
These interactions revolve around the preservice teacher education curric 
ulum (4) including professional studies, on-campus and off campus clini 
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Figure 4. A model showing relationships among the 
primary variables extant in the field of teacher education. 
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cal and laboralor> C7.pericnccs, and *^ncral education. The inleraclionb re 
lated lo instruction in tcachc; education (5) revolve around the nature of 
the instructional experience.*, that is, whether they are real, vicarious, or 
abstract (Cruickshank 1985). The outcome variable ^,6; nought is the prepa 
ration of able teachers who can foster pupil learning and si,tisfaction, 
however defined. 

The two-way arrows indicate the reciprocal nature of the interactions. 
For example, it is assumed that teacher educators influence prescrvice teach 
er education students and they, in turn, influence teacher educators. 

Table 2 offers a further breakdown of the five principal explaiiatory vari 
ables posited to exist in the field of teacher education. This list is not inclu 
sive; other variable categories could be added. 

Table 2. Explanatory v»Yiables within the field of teaciier education and 
suggested subcategories. 

i. Teacher Educators 

A. Formative influence 

1. Family bacl<ground 

2. Socioeconomic bacl<ground 

3. Education baclcground 

4. Otiiers 

B. Personal characteristics and abilines 

1. Activity/energy level 

2. Piiysic?l/mental status 

3. Expectations of self, program, teaching 

4. Self-confidence 

5. Academic success 

6. Social success 

7. Values/attitudes 

8. Others 

C. Professional characteristics and abilities 

1. Ability to bring about achievement and satisfaction In preser- 
vice students 

2. Ability to teach preservice students the behaviors requisite for 
bringing about pupil achievement and satisfaction in K-12 
classrooms 

3. Ability to establish mutually satisfactory relationships with 
professional colleagues 

4. Level of interest in teaching teachers 

5. Knowledge of subject 

6. Others 

D. Teaching styles, behavior^ 
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IL Preservlce students 



A. Formative influences 

1. Family ba jround 

2. Sex 

3. Socioeconomic background 

4. Life expenences, work, hobbies 

5. Education b^^ckground ( schools attended, programs taken, aca- 
demic achievement) 

6. Mental abilities 

7. Others 

B. Personal characteristics and abilities 

1. Age 

2. Sex 

3, Socioeconomic status 

4, Activity/energy level 

5 Physical/mental status 

6. Ssi^-sonfldence 

7. Academic success to date 

8, Success In peer relationships 

9, Values and attitudes toward schooling and learning 

10. Learning styles 

11. Others 

ii. Context of teacher education on campus and In the field 

A. Instltu'ilonal characteristics 

1. Size 

2. Composition 

3. Organization including administration-to*f acuity .atio 

4. Leadership style 

5. Fiscal support and services provided 

6. Rewards provided 

7. Emotional climate 

B. Classroom characteristics 

1. Physical condition (size, temperatute. lighting, aesthetic 
atmosphere) 

2. Equipment 

3. Others 

IV. Content of teacher education curriculum 

A. Sources 

1. State govemment 

2. Federal government 

3. School districts and teachers in those districfi 




4. Schools or departments of education in college/universities 

5. Teacher unions (NEA, AFT) 

6. Teacher education professional associations (ATE, AACTE) 

7. Accrediting agencies (NCATE) and learned societies (NCTE, 
NCSS. NCTM. etc.) 

8. Naturalistic events (social change, etc.) 

9. Individual teacher educators 
10. Philanthropic foundations 

6. Nature of content 

1. General education 

2. Professional education 

a. Content for teaching specialty 

b. Education in the undergirding disciplines of education (psy- 
chology, sociology) 

c. Teaching and learning theory 

d. Humanistic and behavioral studies (foundations area) 

e. Practicums of various sorts 

C. Amount of content 

D. Order or sequence of content 

V. Instruction and instructional organization in teacher education 

A. Instructional alternatives 

1. Direct experience teaching in natural classrooms 

2. Direct experience teaching in on-campus settings such as 
microteaching, simulations, and reflective teaching 

'3. Vicarious experience using protocol materials 

4. Vicarious experience using films and novels about teaching 

5. Abstract experiences using reading and discussion about 
teaching 

B. Organization for Instruction 

1. Independent learning such as programmed instruction, 
computer-assisted instruction, tutoring 

2. Interactive group experiences such as team learning 

3. Whole-class activity 

C. Student-teacher ratio 



Other models that illuminate and promote inquir> in the field of teach^t 
education are those of Zimpher and Ashburn (1985) and Katz and Rath 
(1985). Zimpher and Ashburn suggest the variables of teacher education 
students, teacher preparation units, teacher preparation programs (includ 
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ing faculty, curriculum, instruction), program outcomes, teaching, and 
pupils. A limitation of their model is that because it lacks narrative descrip- 
tion, some variables are unclear, and no attention is given to the interrela 
tionships among the variables. Kat7 and Rath offer what they call the 
"parameters of teacher education programs." The parameters include goals, 
candidates, staff, content, methods, time, ethos, regulations, resources, 
evaluation, and impact. This model does offer a narrative description and 
thus comparisons can be made with the Cruickshank model. Such compar 
ison suggests the possible addition of goals, regulations, and evaluation to 
the Cruickshank model. 

In the Katz/Rath model, goals are described as to their nature, explicit- 
ness, and acceptance. Regulations are described as the requirements that 
students must meet to graduate and to be certified, or that an institution's 
programs must meet to be approved by state agencies or accredited by the 
National Council for AccreJ.tation of Teacher Education. Evaluation refers 
to the efforts to assess the extent to which the program is achieving its goals 
and whether the goals are valid. For example, are graduates competent when 
they go out into the field? The other Katz/Rath parameters are identical 
to Cruickshank's six variables or subsumed within one of them. 

As with research on teaching, ir , .y in teacher preparation can be 
descnptive, correlational, and experimer..al. To illustrate, by taking the vari- 
able "tec ucr educator" and a characteristic tliereof, such as the ability to 
engender reflection in preservice teachers, first we would need to describe 
precisely what teacher educators do when they encourage preservice teachers 
to be reflective. Preservice teachers would serve as informants to obtain 
this descriptive data. Next, wc would see whether that teacher educator 
behavior is correlated strongly with preservice teacher learning and satis 
faction. If so, then a controlled, experimental study can be done to deter- 
mine whether preservice teachers wo king with teacher educators who 
engender reflection learn more and are more satisfied than are preservice 
teachers who do not. 

Summing Up 

Inquiry on effective schooling, educational practices, teaching, and teacher 
education is essential to improving the practice of two million K 12 teachers 
and to the preparation of more than 100,000 persons graduating from prescr 
vice programs each year. Unfortunately, such inquiry is seriously lacking 
due to a number of conditions that are difficult to overcome. However, 
tlirough the use of one of more of the models described in this chapter, 
it IS now possible * ^ conduct inquiry into these complex phenomena. 
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The Search for Knowledge 
^bout Effective Schools 



Perhaps the single event precipitating a flurry of research related to teach- 
ing and schooling was the publication in 1966 of Equality of Educational 
Opportunity (U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare), com- 
monly referred to as The Coleman Report after its chief investigator, James 
Coleman. This research was undertaken at the behest of Congress in re- 
sponse to Section 402 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which required that 
a survey of elementary and secondary schools be undertaken "concerning 
the lack of availability of equal educational oppoi.**nity by reason of race, 
color or religion.** Four questions determined the type of data collected for 
this study; 1) To what extent are racial and ethnic groups segregated? 2) Do 
schools offer equal educational opportunity? 3) How much are pupils learn- 
ing as measured by performance on achievement tests? 4) What relation 
ships e.\ist between pupil achievement and the kinds of schools they attend? 
In the context of this chapter, the last question is the most important one 
to pursue. 

Most everyone agrees that schools and teachers do make a difference in 
the lives of children. Generally, children who attend school regularly and 
longer achieve more in school and in life. But for the researcher, the criti 
cal question is, "Does going to a particular school or having a particular 
teacher make a difference?** Conventional wisdom says that it does, and 
Coleman found that tliis seemed to be true. However, when he investigated 
why this was true, he found, not surprisingly, that what accounted for most 
of the differences in pupil achievement among schools was attributable to 
one factor, the socioeconomic status (SES) of the pupils and the communi 
ty. In other words, pupil achievement is closely tied to SES. 

What was surprisin3 and disconcerting to many educators was Coleman's 
finding that standard measures of school ijuality (class size, quality of text 
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books, physical plant, teachers* experience, library size, etc.) affected pu- 
pil achievement very little. Thus according to the report, schools bring lit 
tie influence to bear on a child's achievement that is independent of (not 
related to) that child's socioeconomic background. Said another way , pupils 
in high SES communities consistently out perform their counteq)arts in low 
SES communities, even when special efforts are made to improve condi 
tions in the latter. 

Reanalysis of the Coleman data by Jencks et al. (1972) and a more re> 
cent study by WrJberg and Fowler (1987) similarly found that SES "over 
whelms all other variables in its power to predict student achievement' 
(Bracey 1988, p. 376). Thus pupil achievement mostly seems to be deter 
mined by chance (where and to whom a child is bom). This factor looms 
monumentally and seems inherently unfair. 

Coleman also reported that schc Is with pupils of similar SES composi 
t'^n achieve similarly. That is, wiuiin similar SES schools he found little 
difference among pupils' achievement scores on tests of verbal fl»:cu:y, read 
ing comprehension, and math skills. In other words, one high, mo^dium, 
or low SES school seems to be about as good as another in terms of in 
fluencing pupil achievement. Coleman makes the point clearly: 

The firJt finding is that the schools arc remarkably similar in the 
effect tliey have on i>e achievement of their pupils when the >cioeco- 
nomic background of the pupils is taken into account. It is kno <vn that 
socioeconomic factors bear a strong relationship to academic achieve- 
ment. When these factors are statistically controlled, however, it ap- 
pears that differences between schools account for only a small fraction 
of differences in pupil achievement, (p. 30) 

However, Coleman goes on to say: 

Improving the school of a minority pupil will increase his achieve- 
ment more than will improving the school of a white child improve 
his. In short, whites and to a lesser extent Oriental Americans an. less 
affected one way or the other by the quality of their schools than are 
minority pupils, (p. 30) 

According to Coleman, when SES is controlled the other dissimilarities 
among schools account for only a smar amount of the differences in pupil 
academic achievement. But not to be overlooked are the characteristics that 
accounted for the small diffeience. What are they ? Coleman points to sever 
al. the qu ility of teachers (their verbal skills, level of education, and level 
of educa'aon of their parents), the educational aspirations of pupils, the pupils 
sense ol efficacy (having some control over their destiny), and, to a lesser 
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extent, the existence of science laboratories in the school. With regard to 
the differences, Colenian noted that minority pupils, with the exception of 
Asian Americans, are further disadvantaged by having teachers of less "qual- 
ity" and by having lov/er educational aspirations and a lower sense of 
efficacy. 

Responses to the Coleman Report 

From the accounts of the Coleman study reported in newspapers and jour- 
nals, the general public might well have concluded that schools and teachers 
did 1 ot make much of a difference in the achievement of students. Conse- 
querdy , educators and researchers were quick to launch a rebuttal to Cole 
mans findings. Such rebuttal was presented, among other places, in Do 
Teachers Make a Difference? (Bureau of Educational Personnel Develop- 
meiit 1970). This report called for improved, more accurat*^ models and 
equations of school effectiveness variables and for direct observation of 
teacher and pupil classroom behavior to determine precisely what it is that 
teachers do that relates to pupil achievement and satisfaction. Specifically, 
the chapter by James Guthrie reports results of 19 studies done prior to 
1970 wherein investigators tried to "prohibit student socioeconomic (SES) 
related factors from contaminating Itx, analysis of school service effects" 
or to partial Ov:t the "variance accounted foi by the SES of parents" (p. 32). 
Guthrie concludes that there is a substantial degree of consistency in the 
findings from the 19 studies: 

The strongest findings by far arc those which relate to the number 
and quality of the professional staff, particularly teachers. Fifteen of 
the [22] studies we review find teacher characteristics, such as verbal 
ability, amount of experience, salary level, amount and type of aca- 
demic prcparation, degree level, job satisfaction, and emplqynient status 
(tenured or untenured), to be significantly associated with one or more 
measures of pupil performance, (p. 45) 

Guthrie's summary of research represented a more optimistic report. It 
bolstered the view of educators that schools and teachers can and do make 
a difference, and it spurred researchers skeptical of Coleman s findings to 
initiate further inquiry. The thrust of this research was to identify mostly 
low SES urban schools that seemed to be succeeding and to study the charac 
teristic^ of these schools that seemed to be associated with their success. 
If schools having these characteristics were successful in overcoming the 
effects of pove ty on their pupil populations, then they couid be considered 
exemplary, and perhaps other schools could be helped tu Income more like 
them. 
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Conducting Effective Schools Research 

Researchers have used different criteria when judging whether a school 
is effective. One group of researchers that includes Klitgaard and Hall 
(1974), New York State (1974), Madden et al. (1976), Austin (1978), Ed- 
monds and Frederickson (1978), Wellisch et al. (1978), Rutter et al (1979), 
California Assembly Office of Research (1984), Hallinger and Murphy 
(1985), and Stedman (1987) defined effective s^^nools as those in which 
pupils achieved significantly above average on tests of basic skills com- 
pared to similar schools or to schools that had scored near or even above 
national norms for several years. These effective schools were termed **over- 
achievers" or "outliers" in that they produced more pupil learning than nor- 
mal for similar schools and, in some cases, even more than for higher SES 
schools. 

Like Coleman, another group of researchers analyzed randomly selected 
schools across all SES populations looking for relationships between input 
factors and output factors. For example, Brookover et al (1979) studied 
relationships between school personnel, school social structure, and climate 
on pupil achievement, self-concept, and self reliance. These relationships 
were studied in 91 schools with data aggregated across all schools, in majori 
ty black schools, and in majority white schools. Biniaminov and Glasman 
(1983), Hamisch (1985), Saka (1989), and Yelton, Miller, and Ruscoe 
(1989) used similar research strategies. 

A third group of researchers exemplified by Weber (1971) asked for nomi- 
nations of schools judged effective by others and studied them. Finally Ed 
monds (1979) and Brookover and Lezotte (1979) identified and examined 
schools that improved over time and compared them with schools that did 
not. 

What Have We Learned from Effective Schools Research? 

Following are summaries of 22 effective school studies presented in 
^chronological order. It is important to note that these studies examine many 
different variables in different contexts. For example, Weber was inter 
ested in effectiveness of teaching reading in elementary inner<ity schools, 
while Hamisch sought to determine general factors related to effective high 
schools. Taken as a whole, iliese studies can enlighten both inservice and 
preservice teachers as to what makes schools effective. However, readers 
are cautioned to be mindful of the correspondence between the samples stud 
led and their workplace before drawing any implications for their own school 
or teaching practices. 
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study 1. Weber (1971) 



Purpose. To determine characteristics of inner <it> elementar> schools 
successful in teaching beginning reading. 

Sample. Third grades with very poor children in four inner -«.ity schools, 
two in New York City, one in Kansas City, and one in Lx)s Angeles. These 
wei selected from 95 nominated nationally as being truly "inner city** and 
successful in teaching beginning reading according to an independent test 
Weber administered. The third-grade median reading achievement scores 
in each of the four schools was equal to or exceeded the national average, 
and the percentage of nonreaders In them was unusually low. 

Method. Obser\ational information obtained during two, three -day visits 
to each of these schools. 

Findings. Eight school and program characteristics were noted across the 
four schools: 

1. strong leadership, 

2. high expectations, 

3. good atmosphere (rr'?f :ly climate, sense purpose, relatively quiet, 
pleasure in learning), 

4. enphasis on reading, 

5. extra reading personnel, 

6. use of phonics, 

7. individualization (modification of assignments), anr^ 

8. careful and frequent evaluation of pupil progress. 

Conclusion. Within limits, the attributes of ei ective schools can be gencr 
alized. 

Study 2. Klitgaard and Hail (1974) 

Purpose. To identify schools most successful in teaching math and be- 
ginning reading across grade levels. 

Samn'e. Fourth- and seventh-grade pupils in Michigan, second throuf,h 
sixth-grade pupils in New York City, Project Talent high school pupil i. 

Method. Reading and math achievement scores vn sta4idardized tests wei e 
examined to see if, over the years, certain schools (controlled for SES) 
produced more achievement than chance would predict. 

Findings. Eight of 161 Michigan schools were considered outstanding, that 
is, overachieving. Most were rural. Thirty of 627 schools in New York CUy 
wei * outstanding. However, the attributes of these schools were nut repcited. 

Conclusion. Outstanding schools can be identified according to criteria 
employed. They will be few in number. 
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study 3, New York Office of Education Performance Review (1974) 

Purpose. To identify factors that may influence reading success in urban 
elementary schov^ls. 

Sample; Two New Vofk City elementary schools in Manhattan, one rela- 
tively high achieving, one low achieving in reading. Schools were matched 
for median femily income, percentage of families on welfare, pupil ethnic 
ity, percentage of pupils eligible for free lunch, and pupil mobility. 

Method: Case study. 

Findings: Factors associated with the high achieving school were; 

1 . positive principal-teacher interaction, 

2. frecjuent informal classroom observation by principal, 

3. set of guidelines for schoolwid<; practices in reading instruction, 

4. attention given to atmosphere conducive to learning, and 

5. open communication with parents and community. 

Study 4. Madden et al. (1976) 

Purpose. To identify attributes that differentiate more effective elemen 
tary schools from less effective ones in California. 

Sample. 21 pairs ot dementaiy schools matched on the basis of pupil 
charuueristics but diffen..^^ on standardized achievement measures. 

Method: (indeterminable from my source) 

Finding.^;' In the more effective schools: 

1. teachers rcponed receiving more support, 

2. there was an atmosphere conducive to learning, 

3. principal had more influence on educational decision making, 

4. there was more monitoring of pupil progress, and 

5. there was more emphasis on achievement. 

Study 5, Coulson (1977) 

Purpose. To study the impact of Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) pro- 
grams designed to overcome the isolation of minority pupils during desegre 
gation. 

Sample: Schools across U.S. involved in racial desegregation. 
Method: (indeterminable from my source) 

Findings. Improved achievement In desegregated schooK v^as .iiore likely 
to be found where principals: 

1. felt strongly about instmction; 

2. communicated their instructional viewpoints to ttachers in discu 
sions and conferences after classroom observation; 
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3. took a dominant role in program planning, evaluation, and selecting 
instructional materials; and 

4. emphasized ^nd maintained academic standards. 

Study 6* Austin (1978) 

Purpose. To determine distinguishing characteristics of higher and low 
er achieving schools. 

Sample: 30*'ou?]ier'* schook (18 high achieving, 12 low achieving) selected 
using statewide accountability data. 

Method: (indeterminable from my source) 

Findings: In higher achieving bcliools, principals: 

1. were stronger leade'':, panicipating n» fully in instruction; 

2. had higher expectations for themselves :hers, and pupils; and 

3. were oriented toward cognitive rather thu affective goals. 

Study 7. Edmonds and Frederickson (1978) 

Purpose. To determine attributes of effective schools serving poor 
children. 

Sample. The main sample was 20 elementar> schools in Detroit's Model 
Cities NeighborhDod. 

Method: Analysis cJ Jata from the 20 Detroit schools, reanalysis of 1966 
Equal Educational Opportunit> Surve>, analysis of differences between sev 
en effective and ^ix less effective elementary schools in Lansing, Michi 
gan. Data from the Detroit scuools was juxtaposed with othc: Jata to generate 
the findings. 

Findings: Effective schools ixe characterized by leaders who: 

1. promote an atmosphere that is orderly without rigidity, quiet with- 
out repression, conducive to the business at hand; 

2. frequently monitor pupil progrex; 

3. require staff to take responsibility for instruction*.* effectiveness, 

4. set clear goals and learning objeaivcs; 

5. have a plan for resolving achievement problems in reading and math, 
and 

6. demonstrate strong leadership, management, and instructional skills 

Study 8- Wellisch al. (1978) 

Purpose. To evaluate the impact of the Emer^^.ncy School Aid Act 
(ESAA). 

Sample: (indeterminable from my source) 
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Method. Leader behavior ir nine elementary schools tha. mude signifi 
cant gains in reading and mathematics achievement was compared to icad 
cr behavior in 13 less effective schools. 

Findings. In successful schools, teachers reported that their principals. 

1 felt strongly about instruction, had definite views, and promoted those 
views; 

2. regularly reviewed and discussed teacher performance; 

3. felt responsible for decisions regarding instruction, selecting instruc 
tioual materials, and plarning piograms for the entire school; and 

4. provided extensive coordination of instructional programs or delegated 
others to do so. 

Study 9. Brookover et al. (1979) 

Purpose: To determine the importance of certain inputs on school 
outcomes. 

Sample. Primarily fourth and fifth-grade pupils in 68 randomly selected 
schools in Michigan. 

Method: Looked for rclati^/..«hips between and among school input vari 
ables (personnel, school social structure characteristics, and school climate 
characteristics) on school outcome variables (achievement in math/reading 
at fourth grade, self-concept, academic ability , and self reliance). The mcas 
ure of achievement was performance on the Michigan Sch«x)l Assessment 
Test (mostly reading and math). 

Findings: They are r ;merous and include: 

1. Most of the differences among schools in terms of achievement in 
math and reading and pupil self-concept, perception of academic abil 
ity, and self-reliance are explained by the following factors: 

a. personnel inputs (pupil SES, racial composition of the school, 
teacher salaries, teacher experience and advanced education, 
teacher tenure in the present school, school size, average daily 
attendance, and pupil- cssional staff ratio); 

b. school social structure characteristics (teacher satisfaction, par 
ent involvement, principal involvement in instruction, openness 
of the schoors organization, personalization and individualiza 
tion of instruction); and 

c. school climate characteristics (pupil efficacy, pupil perception 
of otI.w.;>' expectations and evaluations of them, principals' per- 
ception of their own and others' perception of behavior). 

2. The above is even more true in majority black schools. 
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3. The most powerful indicators are SES, racial composition, and pu- 
pil, teacher, and principal perceptions of expectations. 

4. In black schools only, teacher salary, experience and degrees, class 
size, and parent involvement contribute positively to achievement. 

Conclusions. The expectations of teachers and principals affect pupil 
achievement positively. Certain low SES schools do well when the school 
climate is favorable, that is, when schools assume all pupils can learn, they 
expect all pupils to learn. They reinforce learning and they re-teach when 
necessary. 

Study 10. Brookover and Lezotte (1979) 

Purpose. To determine relationships among school social structure, school 
climate, and programmatic or personnel changes and their effect on con 
sistent patterns of improvement or decline in reading achievement. 

Sample. Eight elementary schools, of which six were "improving** and 
two were "declining." 

Method: Case study. 

Findings: In improving schools, principals were more likely: 

1. to be instructional leaders, 

2. to be assertive in that role, 

3. to be disciplinarians, and 

4. to assume responsibilit> for evaluating achievement of basic instruc 
tional objectives. 

In declining schools, principals: 

1. were more permissive, 

2. emphasized informal relationships with teachers, 

3. put more emphasis on public relations and less on evaluating instruc 
tion in basic skills. 



Study 11. Edmonds (1979) 

Purpose. To detem.ine differences in leadership between "improving" and 
"maintaining/declining" school. 

Sample. Nine elementary schools in New York Cit> that demonstrated 
substantial improvement in reading achievement over a four >ear period 
were matched with ''maintaining/declining*' schools. 

Method: (not identifiable from my source). 

Findings: Teachers in improving schools reported: 
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1. effective instructional coordination within grade and schoolwide, 

2. regular adminiscrative response to teacher problems, 

3. useful faculty meetings, 

4. staff interaction on curriculum, 

5. adequate inservice training, 

6. effective conununication with principals, and 

7. orderly school atmosphere. 

Study 12. Rutter et al. (1979) 

Purpose. To determine similarities and differences among secondary 
schools servring like urban population's and to determine which school charac- 
teristics were associated with academic and social success. 

Sample: 20 inner-city secondary schools in London, England. 

Method: Prior to entering secondary school, lO-year-olds were assessed 
for their intellectual level, reading attainment, school behavior, and family 
background. Four years later the same pupils were assessed in terms of 
their achievement and delinquency rates. 

Findings: 

1 . The 20 schools differed significantly in input. For example, some 
schools admitted many more boys with reading and behavior 
problems. 

2. There also were differences in output. For example, schools with 
the most advantaged pupils were not necessarily those with the best 
outcomes. 

3. Even among schools with similar inputs, there were significant differ 
ences in outcomes. 

Conclusion. School factors affect pupil behavior and achievement. 

Study 13. Rutter et al. (1979) 

Purpose. To study 12 of the inner-city schools from the sample above 
in greater depth. 

Sample: 12 of the 20 London secondary schools from Study !2. 

Method. One week observations In each school in average-ability , third 
year classes. Lessons were tape-recorded and pupils responded to qucs 
tionnaire&. The classroom observations and tape recorded lessons were ai^a 
lyzed with attention to. whether the focus was on subject matter, pu^^il 
bchavi^ „ or some other activity, whether the teacher interacted with the 
class and, if so, with the whole class or with individuals, use of praise or 
punishment, expression by teacher of positive or negative feelings toward 
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pupJs, task engagement b> pupils, frcquenc> of off task pupil behaviors, and 
playground behavior. These data were compared to five outcome measures, 
attendance, pupil behavior, achievement, employment, and delinquency. 
Findings: 

1. SchooL that had received the most disruptive pupils from primary 
schools did not necessarily have the worst classroom behavior. 

2. Schools that had frequent homework assignments tended to have 
higher achievement, although tlie overall amount of homework as- 
signed was not great. 

3. Higher teacher expectations correlated positively with better atten- 
dance and higher achievement. 

4. The proportion of the week devoted to icaHiing was associated ith 
higher pupil achievement. 

5. Teachers in more successful schools spent a higher proportion of 
time with the whole class. 

6. Schools where lessons started promptly had better outcoincs and bet 
ter pupil behavior. 

7. Reward, including praise, tended to be more associated with posi 
tive pupil outcomes than did punishment. 

8. In schools with better attendance and academic achievement, pupils 
reported they could talk to staff about personal matters. 

9. Schools in which a higher proportion of pupils had ^^hool responsi 
bilities had better classroom behavior and academic success. 

10. In gei^eral, individual schojls performed about the same on all out 
come measurer*. For example, schools in which pupils had above 
average attendance also had above average achievement arxl behavior. 

Conclusion. Secondary schools with selected characteristics do influence 
pupil behavior, achievement, and attendance. 

Study 14. Venesky and Winfield (1979) 

Purpose. To determme the factors contributing to academic achievement 
in schools serving low SES pupils. 

Sample. Two elementary schools in an industrial w..^ in the Adantic coastal 
area serving primarily low SES pupils that were detem.I.ied to be success 
ful at teaching reading. 

Method. Data were gathered through extensive ^ terviews, classroom ob 
servations, and analyses of school ecords principals* memos, and reading 
specialists* logs. These data were integrated with data from similar studies 
of low SES, high achieving schools. 
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Findings. Three primary factors related to success in teaching reading 
were: 



L an achievement orientation b> the principal or another influential per 
son in the school district, 

2. consistency of instruction across grade levels, and 

3. buildingwide focus on adapting instruction to student needs. 

Study 15* Biniaminov and Glasman (1983) 

Purpose; To determine the influence of a few school variables on pupil 
achievement in secondary schools in Israel. 

Sample: Stratified random sampling of 32 of 572 secondary schools in 
Israel. Stratification was based on public-private ownership, type of school 
(academic or vocational), and size/location of the town. 

Method. Correlations were made to investigate the relationship between 
a small set of school organizatioi al factors and pupil achievement. The fac- 
tors Included, the level of disadvantaged pupils in a school, the proportion 
of school monies provided and a mally spent directly on the disadvantaged, 
and teachers* length of experience in the same school. The measure of pu 
pil achievement was the proportion of IZth-graders successful in attaining 
a government certificate (diploma). 

Findings. Teachers' length of experience in the same school seems to be 
the onl> input variable positively and directiy associated with the outcome 
variable, attaining a government certificate. School officials tend to spend 
money on facilities, equipment, small class size, and extracurricular ac 
tivities. Schools receiving more money because they have more disadvan 
taged pupils spend proportionally less of it directiy on those pupils. Other 
relationships are weak. 

Study 16. California Assembly Office of Research (1984) 

Purpose. To determine the attributes of effective high schools enrolling 
low-ability pupils. 

Sample. 79 California high schools enrolling low-ability students. 

Method. A comparison was made of two subsets of 79 high schools en 
rolling low -ability pupils. The first subset of 58 schools enrolled a high 
proportion of pupils vvith very limited reading ability anu chronic truancy. 
The second subset of 21 schools also enrolled low ability pupils - although 
a smaller proportion - but was significandy more successful in graduating 
pupils able to enter the workforce or college. 

Findings: 
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1 . Lx>w achieving schools tended to have more than 1 ,500 students and 
be located in inner cities with large Hispanic and black populations. 
Students' families were low SES, with 36% on welfare. About 80% 
to 90% of pupils were reading at 4th- to 5th-grade levels. 

2. The faculty at higher achieving schools "shared a common se..se of 
purpose," which guided curriculum development and influenced class- 
room and administrative procedures. 

3. Teachers at higher achieving schools diagnosed pupil strengths/weak 
nesses at entry and used the diagnoses for assigning pupils to pro- 
grams that targeted needed skills. 

4. At higher achieving schools faculty reviewed the curriculum regu- 
larly and tried to expand it to include vocational training, art, dra- 
ma, music, and foreign language. 

Study 17. Hallinger and Murphy (1985) 

Purpose. To identify fectors that are associated with successful reading 
programs in two overachieving elementary schools. 

Sample: Two elementary schools in California (one middle class, one 
upper-middle class) that were considered instructionall> effecti\e based on 
pupil performarce on an annual statewide test during the California As 
sessment Program. For three consecutive >ears reading achieven^nt in these 
schools exceeded expectations based on the socioeconomic background of 
students. 

Method. Two days were spent collectmg data at each school. Teachers 
and principals were interviewed. Classroom observations focused on specific 
classroom practices, direct instruction, type of behavior management, re 
ward system, student involvement, curriculum, frequency and extent of 
teacher monitcring, and provision feedback on student progres.* and home 
work. School documents such as school handbooks were inspected. 
Teachers, students, parents, and principals were survc>ed to elicit their per 
captions of the educational program. 

Findings: 

1. School policies and practices supported reading instruction. 

2. One-and-a-half hours per da> were given to reading and la. ^uage 
arts activities. 

3. All students received 50 minutes of teacher -directed reading i" 
struction. 

4. Teachers described numerous efforts to integrate readmg instruc- 
tion with content studies. 

5. Each school used a single (although different) basal readmg series. 
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6. Teachers used additional reading materials such as skill building 
materials and Uterature books. 

7. Several teachers developed remedial programs to supplement or re- 
place the basal seriv*^. 

8. Students frequently read during free time. When assignments were 
completed, students could go to the library to sign out a book. Also, 
classrooms had a supply or books at various levels of difficulty. 

9. Schools had M-time librarians who supported classroom instruction. 

10. All classes went to the library weekly. 

1 1 . Students kept logs of books they read and were recognized for reach- 
ing milestones. 

12. Both oral and written book reports were used. 

13. Homework focused on reading and was assigned e\ ^ry weeknight. 

14. Reading classes were not interrupted. 

15. Parents were expectcu to attend conferences twice a year. 

16. Teachers reported the reading pro^»*am was coherent and coor- 
dinated. 

17. Someone in each school, the principal or "faculty leaders,** provided 
leadership to the reading program. 

Study 18. Hamisch (1985) 

Purpose. To detennine factors associated with effective high schools. 

Sample; 18,00C public high school pupils who completed a battery of 
academic skill tests in 1980 as sophomores and then took the same battery 
in 1982 as seniors. 

Method. A number of instruments were used to collect data from school 
administrators regarding school characteristics and instructional practices 
Also, instruments were used to collect information from students. All data 
were subjected to statistical correlations. 

Findings: 

1 . Schools with more high SES pupils tend to obtain higher test scores. 

2. Schools w ith greater academic emphasis tend to have higher achieve 
ment scores. 

3. Schools reporting fewer dijjcipline problems show greater achieve 
ment gains. 

4. Number of courses pupils take (beyond remedial courses) is posi 
tively associated with higher test scores in the senior year. 

5. Pupils with a high sense of efficacy (feel responsible for personal 
success or failure) have higher verbal, science, and composite test 
scores. 
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Study 19, Stedman (1987) 



Purpose: Tc idenlify low inference descriptions of school practices as- 
sociated with "remarkable schools.** 

Sample: Public schools located mostl> in impoverished communities that 
had "turned in remarkab'. performances" and that had for several years 
scored near or above national norms. 

Method: Analysis of case studies appearing in the effective schools liter- 
ature that, for the most part, provided detailed descriptions of school or- 
ganization and practices. 



1. Schools acknowledged and fostered the ethnic and racial identity 
of pupils. 

2. Schools communicated with and involved parents. 

3. Teams of teachers and parents shared in school governance. 

4. Programs were academically rich, varied, and demanding. 

5 Teachers were strategically assigned with the best teachers targeted 
for lower grades or involved in remedial work. On-the-job inser- 
vice training was utilized extensively. 

6 Pupils were provided close, personal attention by using volunteers 
(thus lowering pupil-teacher ratios), ability grouping, before- and 
after-school tutoring, and by increasing time devoted to certain 
subjects. 

7. Pupils were given responsibility for day-to-day school activities in- 
cluding cafeteria supervision, school ground cleanup, safety, etc. 

8 Good behavior resulted from effective school organization and posi- 
tive learning environments rather than from the imposition of rules 
and rigid discipline. 

9. Schools tried to head off academic problems by providing special 
instruction promptly and by alerting parents early if learning prob- 
lems arose. 

Study 20. Miller et al. (1988) 

Purpose. Part of a larger effort to determine what factors might be as 
sociated with school retention and dropout of at-risk pupils. 

Sample: Six male stuoents - three I ^ming disabled (LD) and tl.ree non- 
Ifaming disabled randomly selected from 10th and 11th grade pupils in 
regular and vocational education tracks i.. an unidentified junior senior high 
school located in a blue-collar community of 24,000. The community is 
63% white and has an average family income of $17,000. 



Findings: 




Method: Target pupils, their teachers, and classes were observed in Eng 
lish) math) and social studies for three consecutive days each month be 
tween November 1986 and May 1987. Data were collectvU for a total of 
59 observations in special educal* n classrooms and 152 regular class -oonis. 
Additional data were collected through pu^^il interviews and analysis ol ,eai h 
er plans, pupil assignments, and school policies. 

Findings: 

1. A phenomenc. of "accommodation" was noted; that is, the school 
and teachers willingly made efforts **to adjust tne demands of school 
life to bring them more into correspondence with the realities of 
adolescent life." An example of accommodation is modifying the 
school and classroom demands made of pupils and helping pupils 
meet them. Accommodation appears to maintain, or at least does 
not help to improve, pupil academic d*sengagement. Instructional 
accommodations appear more commonly in regular than in special 
education classes. Personal accommodation by which a teacher 
responds to personal needs of individual students is more common 
in LD classes. 

2. Unintended side*effects of accommodation seem to be: 

a. pupil expectation that accommodations will always be made, 

b. failure of pupils to become actively engaged with and to under- 
stand class work, and 

c. pupil boredom and apathy. 

Conclusion. Accommodation may serve to keep at risk pupils in school, 
however, it seems to have negative side-effects. 

Study 21. Saka (11989) 

Purpo:^. To identify factors associated With pupil achievement in read 
ing and math. 

Sample: 165 public elementary schools in Hawaii. 

Method: A number of variables that other studies had found to be as 
sociated with school effectiveness were studied to sec if they were associated 
with Hawaiian pipW achievement scores on Stanford Achievement Tests. 

Findings. The following variables were significantly relatcu lo pupil sue 
cess in both reading and math unless otherwise noted: 

1. greater teacher experience, 

2. lower percentage of pupils receiving public assistance, 

3. lower percentage of special education pupils, 

4. lower percentage of pupils with limited ability in English, 
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5. lower percentage of pupils with language needs (and reading scores), 



6. lower percentage of pupils with language needs (and math 
achievement) 

Conclusion. The percentage of pupils in a school with language needs 
prior to receiving formal education, the percentage of teachers in a school 
w ith less than five years of experience, and the percentage of pupils receiv ing 
public assistance explain the most significant amounts of variation in achieve 
ment on reading and math scores. 

Study 22. Yelton, Mfler ztid Ruscoe (1989) 

Purpose. To explore the relationship between school climate variables 
and reading and math achievement. 

Sample. K-12 teachers in 88 predominantly while, rural Kentui;ky eleme.i 
tary, oriddle, and high schools. 

Method. Data was obtained from a statewide survey that asked teacher 
respondents to i idicate their degree of agreement with stattmer.:s related 
to ''school learning climate, teacher expectations for student achievement, 
and sense of efficacy .'^ That data was correlated with school SES variables 
and reading and math achievement results. The strongest correlates and other 
factors were placed in a path mode for elementary, middle, and high school 
levels. 

Findings include: 

1 . Teachers' positive expectations, or the extent to which teachers ex 
pect pupils to learn now and in the future, were highly correlated 
with elementary school reading and math achievement. 

2. Community educational level, percentage of subsidized lunches, and 
instructional leadership all are significantly related to either emphasis 
on achievement, safe and orderly environment, or heterogeneous 
grouping in both elementary and middle schools. 

3. Subsidized lunch has a significant relationship with teacher expec 
tations at the elements, y level, 

4. In elementary schools, both emphasis on achievement and efficacy 
are related to teacher expectations, which in turn is highly related 
to math ai:d reading achievement. 

5. In high school reading and math, subsidized lunch is negatively re 
lated to emphasis on achievement and positively related to safe and 
orderly envirok.ment, while instructional leadership is positively 
related to safe and orderly environment. 
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Conclusions. The SES composition of tlie school affects teachers' expec- 
tations of pupil performance. In elementary schools instructional leader 
ship seemj to result in "emphasis on achievement" and does have an impact 
on both teacher expectations and achievement. Efficacy and expectations 
are causally related in seme way across all levels of schooling. 

Although each of the effective school investigations summarized here has 
somewhat different purposes, samples, and methods, there is sufficient 
agreement in their findings to ^rovide some tentative conclusions about the 
characteristics of effective schools. Table 3 on pages 38 and 39 shows which 
studies support similar findings. 

With regard to a principal's attributes contributing to effective schools, the 
following seem to be supported by research, fosters clear academic goals and 
communicates high e?q)ectations that pupis will achieve them, is deeply involved 
in the school's instructional program, demonstrates strong leadership and 
management skiils, and regularly monitors what teadiers and pupils are doing. 

The attributes of teachers in effective schools are somewhat less clear 
since the school is the unit of measure. However, they seem to include hold 
mg high expectations for pupils, individualizing Instruction, evaluating pupils 
frequently, and communicating regularly with parents. (Chapter Three will 
deal in greater depth with research op teacher effectiveness.) Overall, ef 
fective schools seem to have an orderiy climate. Finally, when keeping pupils 
In school is the hoped-for result, then accommodation makes a difference. 

Some Limitations of Effective Schools Research 

As with most research in education, the research on effective schools has 
its .^iCthodological shortcomings. Some of these have been identified by, 
among others, Cmickshank (1986), Cuban (1983), Farrar et al. (1984), 
Firestone otaJ HerrioCt (1982), Good and Brophy (1986), Purkey an J Smith 
(1983), Ralph and Fennessey (1983), Rogers (1982), Rowan et al (1983), 
anH Stedman (1987). FoJlowing are selected criticisms. 

1 . When exemplary schov.ls are nominated by others, bias is a major con 
cem. Schools may be touted as exemplary by enthusiasUw school district 
administrators without conoborating evidence. Some schools riiaj be rid 
ing on past reputations but are no longer truly exceptional. 

2. When schools nominated as exemplary are observed, the observation 
usually is for only brief periods. Thus there may not be longitudinal data 
showing that such schools are effective over time. 

3. When schools are informed that they are to be involved in effective 
schools research, there is the possibility that test data used as a criterion 
measure might be inflated by teaching to the test. 
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Piinclpats: 

1. Hold clear academic goals/high expectations. 

2. Provide instructional leadership. 

3. Demonstrate strong leadership/management. 

4. Regularly monitor staff and studen*** 

5. Posltivd interactions with teachers. 
Teac^re^8: 

1. Maintain good communication with the principal. 

2. Hoid high expectations. 

3. Have fewer years of teaching experience. 

4. Have more years of teaching experience. 
School or Classroom Climate: 



Is orderly and conducive to learning. 
Promotes students' feelings of efficacy. 
Emphasizes cognitive goals. 
Provides for student responsibility in school affairs. 
Maintains high expectations. 

6. Is accepting and supportive. 

7. Promotes diversity. 

8. Promotes a common sense of purpose among faculty and staff. 
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Curriculum: 

1. Staff frequently interact and review the curriculum. 

2. Curriculum is coherent and coordinated. 

3. Schools use different but single basal series. 

4. Reading is emphasized. 

5. Student development is emphasized. 

6. There Is Integration among subjects. 

7. Teacher-developed remedial programs are used. 

8. Students visit the library weekly. 
Instruction: 

1. Is individualized. 

2. Is coordinated grade and school wide. 

3. Includes frequent homework. 

4. Utilizes preventive policies and techniques. 

5. Makes use of rolnforcement rather than punishments. 

6. Maximizes Inst actional time. 

7. Includes diagnostic approaches. 

8. Is supported by librarians. 

9. Includes oral and written book reports. 

10. Includes rolnstruction when needed. 

11. Is the responsibility of staff and they are held accountable. 

12. Utilizes student logs. 

13. Frequently makes use of supplementary materials. 

14. Uses phonics. 

15. Emphasizes whole class techniques. 
Evfilttatlon: 

1 . Students are frequently evaluated. 

2. Classrooms/teachers are regularly observed. 
Special or Extra Staffing: 

Othen 

1. Open communication with parents is maintained. 

2. Inservice sMd faculty meetings are frequent and productive. 

3. Willingness of school and teachers to make compromises for pupii5». 




4. Schools are often designated as effective based on a single outcome 
measure (usually scores on standardized tests), and they tend to score high 
on that measure. The same schools might not be judged effective if other 
outcome measures are used. The National Center for Educational Statistics 
provides 54 alten.dtive outcome measures that, in addition to test scores, 
includes Carnegie units earned, graduation rate, pupil teacher ratio, class 
size, teacher abilities, and pupil attendance, among ol rs (ASCD Update, 
January 1985). Cohen (1988) likewise offers a choice of alternative out 
come measures including teenage pregnancy rates, dropout rates, employ 
er satisfaction, and parent involvement. (See Study 20 above for a description 
of the investigation cf a school with lower than expected dropout rate.) 

5. Sometimes the most conunon variables or outcomes measured are not 
well defined operationally. A practitioner or another researcher .aay not 
be clear as to what investigators mean by "clear academic goals, high ex 
pectations, strong leadership, or orderly climate." Thus when trying to draw 
some implications from the findings of research for a school, or when design 
ing further inquiry, we may be at a loss as to how to proceed. Rclatedly, 
different resea4^hers choose to observe different aspects of schooling. Thus 
all potentially promising effectiveness variables are studi^ in different 
amount and degree, and some surely have not been subjected to investiga 
tion as yet. 

6. Another limitation is that only a small sample of schools has been stud 
ied overall, and most studies are conducted in low SES schools located in 
urban communities. 

7. When data ^re aggregated at th*: school or district level, we do not 
kno\^ what variables are most influential at different grade levels, in different 
subject areas, or with different pupil subpopulations. . . it becomes dif 
ficult to generalize from effective schools research. 

Given these limitations, the ..ndings of effective schools research must 
be viev^ed tentatively. Nevertheless, for the most part these studies con 
firm what we share as professional wisdom. Therefore, they have value 
for teachers and teacher educators. 

How EfTective Schools Research 
Informs Teaching and Teacher Education 

Given the inquiry models of teaching and teacher education presented 
in Chapter One, one can conceive of several ways that effective schools 
research can serve to inform preservicc and inservivc education. Most ot 
viously , it has implications for teaching and school practice, for the teach 
er preparation curriculum, and for teacher educator preparation. 
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Clearl>, both prcservicc and inservicc teachers should be avvare of the 
individual studies and the tentative aggregated findings Teachers can profit 
from reflecting on research done in schools similar to their own. For ex 
ample, inner-cit>, elementar> teachers could profit substantially from the 
studies of Weber, Klitgaard and Hall, New York Office of Education Per 
formancc Review, Madden et aL, Edmonds and Frederickson, and others 
On the basis of these studies, several school d'stricts and state education 
agencies already have undertaken schx)l improvement programs with 
moderate (Stedman 1987,. In addition, some staff developers have 

dcbigned frameworks for thinking about the relative importance of the vari 
ables operating in identified effective schools (Murphy ct al. 1985). 

For students in preservice programs, these studies provide insights into 
characteristics of schools and instructional practices that will be helpful in 
their future work. Among other things, prcser\ice students will become 
aware that schools increasingly are being held accountable. Moreover, they 
will learn what schools are being held accountab'" for and how accounta 
bility is determined. They will become familiar with the current knowl 
edge base of what constitutes effective schooling and also the limitations 
of such knowledge. With this knowledge, they can begin to reflect on how 
It might be transformed into school practice. For example. How can schools 
and teachers help pupils to master basic skills? How can clear school and 
academic missions be established and maintained? How can strong instruc 
tional leadership be supported? How can pupil progress be frequendy moni 
tored? How can positive school climate be established? Knowledge of the 
effective schools research and reflecting on it using the above questions 
should help make preservice students more thoughtful and prudent in mak 
ing decisions as they enter the profession. 

Sadly, the research on effective schools seldom is addressed in the prepa 
ration of teacher educators. No niandatfi,s exist that teacher prepaiers study 
what constitutes effective schooling, however defined. Moreover, little con 
s nsus exists about what the knowledge base should be for those who pre 
pare our teachers. Mostly we presume thai completion of the doctorate in 
any area of education is sufficient. But without a solid knowledge base. 
It IS doubtful that teacher preparers can do more than share their personal 
cxpenence and ideology (Dunkin and Biddle 1974). TeuJier edutators need 
to know what is known in order to prepare others to work effectively in 
the schools. 

Even though the knowledge base accumulated to date is fragmentary and 
incomplete, and even though much more needs to be known about the 
phenomenon of scuooling, enough is knowii and should be used to guide 




policy and practice in schools and teacher education institutions. The chal 
lenge, then, is to infuse this knowledge into the curriculum of both teachers 
and teacher preparers. Being informed about effective schools research per- 
mits us to reflect on it, to scrutinize how it is conducted and whether it 
is valid, and finally to ask ourselves how it may serve us better. 
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The Search for Knowledge 
About Effective 
Educational Practices 



There long has been a keen interest in identif>ing specific curriculai and 
inst jcticnal practices that are effective in accomplishing school goald. The 
reasons for this interest are many. To begin with, education is a vast enter 
prise. However, it must be more than big business, it must be good busi 
ness. If students spend more than 12,000 hours in formal education before 
graduating irom high school, that time should be well spent. Doubts anse 
about whether that tune is spent well when, for exan^le, comparative studies 
of mathematics achiev ment in 14 industrialized nations rank U.S. eighth 
graders in 12th place (Stevenson 1983). A secoiid reason is that the citizens 
expect schools to use the most effective means to prepare the next genera 
tion to contribute to the nation s social and economic well being. The most 
important reason of all is that our children descr\ e to have the most effec 
tive educational practices in order to gain the knowlege, skills, and atti 
tudes that will serve them now and throughout their lives. 

Efforts to Aggregate Research on Effective Educational Practices 

Over the past four decades, there have been several efforts to identif> 
specific, effective educational practices, K-12. In the 1950s the National 
Education Association began its popular What Research Say. ^ the Teach 
er series (NEA 1954-67). These concise booklets summarized research on 
a variety of topics of direct interest to teachers. The se'^es included titles 
on the teaching of reading, arithmetic, spelling, and handw.iting, report 
ing pupil progress, homework, science instruction, clas^rocm organization, 
group processes; and many others. 

In 1961 two well received compilations of educational practice were Bnck 
ells Commissioner's Catalog of Educational Chjunge (1961) and Trump and 
Baynham's Guide to Better Schools (\96\). Ihe Brickell work was a post- 
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Sputnik surve> of schools in New York Stale designed to document the ex 
lent to which new practices were being used. He rep«jrted that man> changes 
had been made in the teaching of foreign languages, science, mathematics, 
English, and social studies but noted that %cr> few of the programs had 
been adequately evaluated** (p. 29). Among the specific educational prac 
tices that were being used were, individualization, non graded classroom 
organization, Cuisenairc rods, television, team teaching, programmed spell 
ing, house plans, flexible grouping, new math, new science, honors pro 
grams, language development, dual progress, earl> foreign language, 
summer enrichment, Saturday seminars, acceleration, advanced placement 
courses, teacher aides, non- Western studies, ^oplin Plan, Great Books, la> 
readers for evaluating student writing, and outdoor education. 

The Trump and Baynham p.' tion. Guide to Better Schools ^ is a call 
for change advocating such ^ as independcni study, r.^ of inquiry 

learning, use of discussion, hw.wan relations training, team teaching, use 
of teacher assistants, and flexible scheduling of classes. 

In School Curriculum Reform (1964), Goodlad des cribed a vanety of in- 
novative educational practices instituted to improve K 12 course offerings 
in ^u«wh subject fields as mathematics, physics, biology, chemistry , elemcn 
tary school science, social sciences, English, and modem foreign languages. 
Many of the practices reported were from the federally funded curriculun. 
development projects of the late Fifties and early Sixties. University of II 
linois Committee on School Mathematics, School Mathematics 5nidy Group, 
Physical Science Study Committee, Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, 
Chemical Bond Approach Project, Elementary School Sviencc Project, High 
School Geography Project, and the English Composition Project. 

Unruh and Alexander (1970) enumerate other "innovative** practices in 
:>econdary education including individualized instruction, independent study, 
student planned forums, out of school time projects, human relations work 
shops, team learning, independent study, travel study, work study, com 
munity study, aesthetic eduuiuon, school within a school, multiple tracking, 
year-round schooling, differentiated staffing, programmed instruction, simu 
iation and gaming, and educational television. 

Callahan and Clark (1977) added to the list of promising educational prac 
tices with computers, education vouchers, desegregation, and mini courses. 
Two rich sources of data on educational practicco indicating continuing .nter 
est in this topic arc the four vo!jme Encydopedia of Edutational Researth 
(Mitzel 1982) and the Handbook of Research on Teachm^ (Wittrock 1986). 

The sources cited above by no me<ins provide an cxhau.',wve list of educa 
tional practices of inteicst to teachers and teacher educators. Suffice it to 
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sa>, there are many educational practices, so many in fact that it can be 
confusing to teachers and teacher educators as to which to use or to recom 
mend. There are almost limitless possibilities for practices relating to what 
to teach, how to teach, how to organize the curriculum, what materials and 
technology to use and how to use them, how to organize pupils for instruc 
tion, how to organize the school, how to report pupils' progress, how to 
allocate staff, and so on. 

What Educational Practices Are Valid^ied by Research? 

Many of the reported K 12 educational practices arc touted as useful, in 
novative, even exciting. They are presumed to be beneficial, but are they? In 
recent years several researchers have conducted studies to determine the ac 
tual or observed effectiveness of a variety of education practices (Walberg 
1984, Ellson 1986, U.S. Department of Education 1986, Slavin 1987, Slavin 
and Madden 1989). The rest of this chapter is devoted to a review of these 
reseacners' work as they addressed the question, "^liat is an effective educa 
tionai practice?** The reader should keep in mind that each of thern uses 
a :,omewhat different definition and approach .n addressing the question 

Walberg (1984) 

Walberg begins by pi^siting a "theory of educational productivity It goes 
something like this. Traditionally ♦he expected outcomes of education and 
schooling are either affective, behavioral, or cognitive learning. The 
researcher s task is to determine what variables or factors have "causal in 
fluences on pupil learning." Walberg identifies nin^ Tactors that fall into 
three larger clusters as follows: 

1 . Student aptitude including a) abikty and prior achievement as meas 
Uied by standardized tests, b) developmental stage (chronological 
age or level of maturation), and c) motivation and self-concept, 

2. Instruaion including a) amount of time pupils engage in learning 
and b) quality of the instructional experience; and 

3. Environment including a) home, b) classroom Si.<:ial grot p, c) peer 
group outside of school, and d) use of out-of school time, spccifi 
cally leisure television viewing. 

Usmg this model, Walberg and his colleagues synthesi^^^d nearly 3,000 
picccd of research that bore on the three clusters and nine factors si'bsuir.ed 
therein, conducted case .studies of Japanese and American classrooms, and 
analyzed three large statistical data sets (National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, High School and Beyond, and the International Study uf Educa 
tional Achievement). Several different kinds of findings are presented below 
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According to the investigators, u. hree clusters of nine factors are each 
and all "powerful and consistent in influencing learning** (p. 22). However, 
some of the factors may substitute for others. "[Ijnimense quantities of tune 
may be required for a moderate amount of learning if motivation, ability, 
or instructional quality is minimal** (p. 22). Moreover, Walberg feels many 
of these factors can be influenced, that is, they are alterable by teachers 
and/or parents. 

For example, the 12 years of 180 six-hour days in elementary and 
secondary schools add up to only about 13 percent of waking, poten- 
tially productive, time during their first 18 years of life. If a large frac- 
tion of the student's waking time normally under the control of parents 
. . . were to be spent in academically stimulating conditk)ns in the home 
and in the peer group, then the total amount of the student's total learning 
time would be dramaiically raised beyond the 13 percent, (p. 22) 

Of particular interest here are Walberg*s conclusions with regard to the 
effects of various aspects and methods of instruction. Table 4 depicts the 
relationships he found between various instructional practices and bammg 
stated in terms of tenths of standard rieviations. According to Slav in (1987, 
p. 112), an effect size of 1.0 would indicate that pupils in the treatment 
groups gained one standard deviation more cn the criterion measure than 
did pupils in control groups. Typically, this is equivalent to gaining one 
or two grade-level equivalents. 

Several things are worthy of comment. First, some of the "effect** sizes are 
quite large. Piominent is the use of "reinforcement" for correct performance. 
Walberg notes that in studies in which use of reinforcement is comparui 
with its non use, the mean difference between the experimental and control 
groups is an average of 1.17 standard deviations. This means that when pupils 
who are provided with reinforcement are compared w ith pupils who are not, 
the pupils differ markedly, with the mean performance of reinforced learn 
ers being more than a fidl staudard deviation higher on the p'.rformance 
measure (for example, arithmetic). That is a whopping difference! Anothei 
practice with laige instructional effects (.97) is the use of "cues and feedback," 
which also are supported by what we know from the psychology of learning. 

Additionally, large instructional effects are associated with "acceleration** 
(1 .0), that is, providing advanced work for K'12 pupils with high intellec 
tual aptitude and outstanding *est scores, and with "reading training** (.97). 
The latter involves coaching in such skills as adjusting reading speeds, skim 
ming, and finding answers to specific questions. 

Since normal effect sizes are around .20, a number of Walberg's findings 
point to promising practices that teachers and teacher edu^^tors should 
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Table 4. Relationship of educational practices to pupil learning. 



know about and be skilled in using. These include, cooperative learning 
in sro Jl groups, niasterj ieaming, pcrsonalizul instruction, a.id tutoring. 

Mi^^rate to small effects on instruction are associated with certain post 
Sputnik science and mathematics curricula, with higher teacher expccta 
lions (confirming effective schools research reviewed in Chapter Two), and 
ivith the use of advanced organizers (relating material to be learned to that 
which already has been learned). 

On tlie other hand, Walberg found no support in the studie^ he reviewed 
on educational practices related to academic learning for redt wed class size, 
programmed instruction, and mainstreaming. Also of interest are Walbcrg's 
conclusions with regard to the effects of env uonmental factors (home, class 
room, peer group, and television viewing). These factors may also be amena 
ble to alteration to some extent. Table 5 lists the effects of environmental 
factors on pupil learning. 



Method 

Reinforcement 
Acceleration 
Reading Training 
Cues and Feedback 
Science Mastery Learning 
Cooperative Learning 
Reading Experiment 
Personalized Instruction 
Adaptive Instruction 
Tutoring 

Instructional Time 
Individualized Science 
Higher-Order Questions 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Methods 
Individualized Instruction 
Individualized Mathematics 
New Science Curricula 
Teacher Expectations 
Computer Assisted Instruction 
Sequenced Lessons 
Advance Organizers 
New Mathematics Curricula 
Inquiry Biology 
Homogeneous Groups 
Class Size 

Programmed Instruction 
Mainstreaming 



Effect 
1.17 
1.00 
.97 
.97 
.51 



.76 
.60 
.57 
.45 
.40 
.38 
.35 
.34 
.33 
.32 
.32 
.31 
.28 
.24 
.24 
.23 
.18 
.16 
.10 
.09 
-.03 
-.12 
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Table 5. Relationship of environmental factors to pMpil learning. 



Method 



Effect 
.79 
.60 
.50 
.37 
.28 
.25 
.24 

-.05 



Gr.>.clecl Homework 
Class Morale 
Home Interventions 
Home Environment 
Assigned Homeworl< 
Socioeconomic Status 
Peer Group 
Television 



Once more, there are practices that would seem to be most promising, 
particularly "homework" (.79) that is graded or commented upon, class 
morale" (.60) perceived by pupils as high, and "home interventions" (.50) 
that are intended to improve pupil learning in the home (parent -child dis 
cussions about school assignments), and time for Icisiwe reading and reduced 
television viewing (-.05). 

Ellson (1986) 

Our second research reviewer, Ellson, defines an effective educational 
practice as one that satisfies the relative production ratio of 2.0 or more, 
that is, when two educational practices are compared, one must be 100% 
or more better than the other in achieving one of three teacher productivity 
indices: teacher effectiveness, cost efficiency, or cost effectiveness. 

Ellson's approach was to identify 75 research studies, "largely ignored, 
that report great differences in one or more of the three indices of teaching 
pioductivity." Ellson found 125 educational practices that met the 2.0 
criterion. 

He grc-ped them irto two categories refle ;ting somewhat different char 
acteristics. Tie first category is conventional teaching with four variants. 
1) augmv^nted conventional teaching, 2) conventional tutoring and conven 
tional tutoring as a supplement to conventional teaching, 3) content modTi 
cation in conventional teaching, and 4) p;ocedural modification of 
conventional teaching. The second category is nonconventional teaching 
with three variants. 1) programmed learning, 2) progiammed teaching, and 
3) performance-based instruction and design. 

Conventional teaching is defined as teaching procedures generally ac 
ceptable and in common ase that are teacher -centered, that is, the teacher 
or tutor is almost entirely responsible for how the teaching is done and to 
a lesser extent is responsible for choosing the curricular materials or decidmg 
what will be taught. 
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Augmented conventional teaching occurs whtn conventional leaching is 
supplemented b> additional resources. These might include spc ial equip 
ment and materials, personnel or funds to make the work of teachers easier 
(for example, by hiring teacher aides to perform non instructional tasks thus 
making more time available for instruction and individualization), reduc 
ing class size or the teacher -pupil ratio, modifying content, and increasing 
morale, salaries, and the quality and qualifications of the teacher force. 
Educational practices that exemplify aug.nented conventional teaching in 
elude, the College-Bound Project Method, the Femald Method, R-3 Pro- 
gram, Montessori Method, Enriched Curriculum, Diagnosticalfy Based 
Curriculum and Success Environment (see Ellson, pages 113-114, for 
descriptions). These practices, among other things, require smaller class 
cs, make extra time available for instruction, and make use of aides, in 
dividualization, and a wide range of teaching materials. 

Results of studies of augmented conventional teaching suggest that if funds 
are available for implementing such practices, the results would, pjtiong 
other tilings, increase I.Q. scores, reduce classroom disruptions, increase 
grade-level scores on tests of reading and arithmetic, and improve scores 
on pupil tests of anxiety. 

Tutoringy as defined by Ellson, occurs when non professionally trained 
instructors, including students ^^Oiking under a teacher s direction, impro 
vise teaching and sometimes improvise materials. Educational practices ex 
cmplifying tutoring include. Youth Teaches Youth Program, Morgan and 
Toy's work, and the work of Deutsch (see Ellison, page 115, for des- 
criptions). 

Results ot the use of Uitoring sug^.est benefits in the form of improved 
pupil reading, spelling, and arithmetic as well as benefits for the tutcrs them 
selves. 

Content nodifitation in tonventional teaching is essentially convention 
teaching wherein the curriculum is reorganized or varied in some spe 
cial way to give it a different emphasis. However, instruction is still 
conventional in that it is teacher -centered. Examples of this category of 
educational practice «iclude. substituting the International Teaching Alphabet 
for the standard one, using the Algorithmization Technique for teaching 
Russian grammar, u^.ng the Language Stimulation Method. ..nd using "sight" 
word instead of phonics in teaching reading (see EI!i»on, page 115, for 
descriptions). 

Results of studies reveal that use of the Algorithmization Technique v^ds 
productive and that use of Language Stimulation was associated with pupil 
gains in both LQ. and psycholinguistic ability. 
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Procedural modification of conventional teaching occurs when a rcla 
lively simple modification occurs in a teacher s skill, practice, or outlook. 
Examples given include Rosenthal's "Pygmalion effect," whereby a teacher s 
optimistic outlook and expectatior jf learner success results in greater pu 
pil achievement, and the Community Integrated Procedure, wherein the 
placement of disadvantaged children in socioeconomically integrated classes 
results in enhanced language performance. 

Ellson also placed some of the 75 '*neglected'' research studies in the "non 
conventional teaching" cluster with its three variations, programme^ \t^m 
ing, programmed teaching, and performance based instruction and design. 
In this cluster, detailed decisions, dealing for the most pare with '^hat and 
how to teach, are made by instructional systems designers who write the 
curriculum and the instructional program. In these variations instruction 
is program-centered, and teachers must follow detailed prescriptions. 

The first variation, programmed learnings is dt^ned as self-instruction 
whereby the pupii interacts with materials m a predetermined, detailed way . 
The subject matter to be learned is reduced :o small bits of information, 
and positive reinforcement is commonly offered as each bit of information 
is successftilly learned. This variation has characteristics similar to the con 
ventional recitation method in that it employs questions, answers, praue, 
or ieleaming. Programmed learning is the major means of instruction in 
most extension or distance education programs and is the method of choice 
in Britain's Open University , where Judents appear to learn ^s well as stu 
dents who are conventionally taught, yet the costs are one third of those 
for conventional instruction. 

Programmed teaching, the second variation, includes group instruction 
and tutoring in which teachers or tutors follow a tightly structured program 
and script. The prerequisite knowledge is covered in the teaching materi 
als. So-called "teacher prooP programmul teaching assumes that if the pro 
gram is followed explicitly , then learning is maximized. Educational 
practices assigned to this variation include, the Bell System First-Aid and 
Personal Safety Course, Telepac Programs, Peer Mediated Instruction Tech 
niques, and perhaps most familiar, Bereiter and Englemann s Direct Instruc 
tion Method (Jescriptions are found in Ellson, page 118). Evaluations of 
the use of these instructional methods support their supenonty by such meas 
ures as gains in mean scores and reduction in the time required to learn 
the criterion content. 

Elison's third variation of nonconventional teaching L ^.trformanct basf'J 
instruction and design, in whiwh instructional objectives are carefully speci 
fied and instruction is geared to achieving those objectives. Learning is mom 
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tored constantly, and instruction is altered if necessar> in order to achieve 
the objectives more efficiently. Revision and refinement are ongoing. Ell 
son's examples include 16 reported by Taylor dealing with military train 
ing curricula, Sherrill's Military Court Reporting, and Meleragno's Early 
Reading (descriptions are found in Ellson, pages 120 21). Evaluations of 
these methods of inotruction report relative production ratios of more thar 
2.0 for most of them. 

Overall, Ellson notes that in only 26% of the studies comparing con 
ventional with nonconventional teaching practices did the conventional 
demonstrate superiority either in terms of teacher effectiveness, cost effi 
ciency , or cost effectiveness. He leaves us witli the question, "Why are we 
not teaching as well and a> economically the state of the art or te^hnolo 
gy permits?" 

Slavln (1987) 

Slavin and his associates have evaluated practices used in school districts 
to improve the achievement of students at risk of school failure. According 
to Slavin. "With few exceptions, the programs we located that presented 
consistent and convincing evidence of instructional effectiveness look com 
pletely different from traditional . . . Chapter 1 models" (p. 11!). (Chap- 
ter 1 refers to those federally sponsored programs intended to help 
academically at risk students from falling behind.) In general, the most e. 
fective programs are those that are designed so that teachers ^^n meet a 
wide range of pupil needs. They include "continuous progress programs" 
and "cooperative learning programs." 

Continuous-progress programs enable pupils to proceed at their own pace 
through a series of well defined objectives. Pupils at similar levels of 
achievement Lie taught in ^mall groups. Regrouping is frequent, Cvsn acro..s 
grade levels. The programs cited for convincing evidence of instructional 
effectiveness are. DISTAR (grades K-6 reading and math), U SAIL (grades 
1-9 reading and math), PEGASUS PACE (grades K 8 reading). Project 
INSTRUCT (grades K-3 reading), GEMS (grades K 12 reading), and Early 
Childhood Preventative Curriculum (grade 1 reading). 

Cooperative learning programs involve a small group of heterogeneous 
students organized as a learning team. The students work together and re 
ceive recognition based on their team effort. Similar to continuous progress 
programs, the pupils proceed at their own rates in "skill based subgroups." 
Programs cited of this sort are. Team Accelerated Instnxtion (grades 3 6 
math) and Cooperative Integrated Reading and Composition (grades 3 5 
reading and writing). 




Another category of effective instructional practices Slav in calls "inten 
sive supplementary models.** These offer high quality mstructiuii for rcla 
lively short periods and usually supplement regular classroom instruction. 
Included in this category are preventive tutoring, remedial tutoring, and 
computer assisted instruction. Preventive tutuiing uses specially trained 
adults to work one-on-one with, for example, at-risk, first-grade pupils. 
Remedial tutoring uses aJah volunteers or older students to work withi [^upih 
needing remedial help in basic skills. Computer assisted instruction uses 
time with a computer program, normally for additional drill and practice 
in reading and math. 

Programs cited in the three subsets of the intensive supplementary cate 
gory are. preventive tutoring programs, including Programmed Tutorial 
Reading (grade i reading). Prevention of Learning Disabilities (grades 1 2 
reading), Wallach Tutorial Program (grade 1 reading), and Reading Recov 
ery (grade 1 reading), remedial tutoring programs, including Training for 
Turnabout Volunteers (tutors from grades 7-9, pupils in grades 1-6 read 
ing and math). School Volunteer Development Project (grades 2 6 reading 
and math), and Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience (t;rades 
1 '6 reading and math), and computer assisted instruction programs, inclut^ 
ing Computer Curriculum Corp. Study 1 (grades 1-6 math, 3-6readin ,and 
language). Computer Curriculum Corp. Study 2 (grades 3-6 math). Com 
putcr Curriculum Corp. Study 3 (2 9 reading), and Basic Literacy Through 
Microcomputers (grades 13 reading). Clearly, the large number cf non 
conventional teaching programs cited as effective would seem to suppor; 
and strengthen the findings of Ellson (1986) and Slav in and Madden (1989). 

Slavin and Madden (1989) 

For programs in elementary reading and mathematics to be considered 
effective, Slavin and Madden state that they must meet three criteria. 

1 . The program could be replicated in other schools. 

2. The program had to have been evaluated for a semester or more 
and had to have been compared to a control group or to have shown 
convincing evidence of year-to-year gains. 

3. The program had to provide effects of at least one quarter of a stan 
dard deviation difference to be considered educationally as well as 
statistically significant (pp. S-6). 

Programs meeting these criteria were organized into three categories, 
prevention, clas^ioom change, and remediation. Prevention programs tended 
^ to be for preschool, kindergarten, and first grade and provided intensive 
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instniction earl> in okder to prevent the need for later remediation. Kinder 
gf rten programs making the cut include. Alpha Phonics, Astra's Magic 
Math, MECCA, TALK, M^RC, and PLAY. First-grade programs cited 
are Programmed Tui r lal Reading, Prevention of Learning Disabilities Ncnn 
York, Wallach Tutorial Program, Reading Recovery , and Earl> Childhood 
Prevention Curriculum. Slavin and Madden did note that such programs 
tended to have more immeoiate than lasting effects on pupils, that is, the 
effects diminish unti^ by the second or third grade they wash out. 

The classroom change category is composed of **instructional methods 
with a demonstrated capacity to accelerate student achievement, especially 
that of pupils at risk." It includes continuous progress programs and cooper 
alive learning. Effective continuous progress programs include most of those 
cited in Slavin's 1987 findings. DISTAR, U-SAIL, PEGASUS-FACE, Proj 
ect INSTRUCT, and GEMS. An additional one is ECRI (grades K 3 read 
ing). Effective cooperative learning programs cited here and also in Slavin's 
1987 review include Team Accelerated Instruction and Cooperative Inte 
grated Reading and Composition. Additional ones cited in Slavin and 
Madden ( 1989) a.c Student Teams Achievement Divisions (grades 3 5 math) 
and Companion Reading (grade 1 reading). 

Remediation (supplementar>/rcmcdial) programs are those most often used 
with pupils who are behind in basic sk>!ls. They include remedial tutoring 
programs and computer assisted instruction. Effective tutoring programs in 
dude those cited b> Slavin (1987). Training for Tlimabout Volunteer, School 
Volunteer Development Project, and Success Controlled Optimal Reading 
Experience. Effective computer assisted programs also cited in Slav in s (1987 ) 
review include Computer Curriculum Corp. and Basic Literacy Through 
Microcomputer. Additional ones are Los Angeles Unified School District 
(grades 1-6 math, grades 3-6 reading, language), Lafayette Parish Title 1 
(grades 3-6 math), and Merrimack Education Center (gradc^ 2 9 reading). 

Slavm and Madden conclude that there are general principles that charac 
terize effective educational programs for pupils at risk. They arc comprc 
hensive and include manuals, curriculum materials, and lesson guides. 
Effective preventive and remedia! programs are intensive, using one on 
one tutoring or individually adapted computer assisted instruction. Effcc 
tive programs frequently monitor pupil gains and modif> instruction jnd 
grouping arrangements to meet individual needs. 



What Works (1986) 

A fourth effort to identify promising educational practices is found in 
a report issued by the U.S. Department of Education, titled ^luu Works. 
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Research About Teaching and Learning 0986). In this report, effective 
educational practice is bai>eU on **knowlcdgc drawn from contemporar> rc 
search and from opinions of dislmguished thmkers of earlier times." In the 
case of opinion, there must be professional consensus for a practice to be 
considered effective. 

Essentially What Wurh enumerates 41 ^^fmdings" about how best to teach 
and to improve learning. The findings are grouped under tnrec headings, 
home, classroom, and school. Each finding is presented on a separate page, 
commenteu an, and references supporting it are provided. An example of 
a finding reported from What Works appears as Table 6. 

Table 6. Example of a finding fron V/nat Works (1986, p. 36). 

Tutoring 

Students tutoring other students can lead to improved aca 
demic achievement for both student anc tutor, and to post 
tive attitudes toward coursework. 

Tutoring programs consistently raise the achievement of both 
the students receiving instruction and thoso providing it. Peer 
tutoring, when used as a supplement to regular classroom 
teaching, helps slow and underachieving students master 
their lessons and succeed in school. Preparing and giving the 
lessons also benefits the tutors themselves because they learn 
more about the material they are teaching. 

Of the tutoring programs that have been studied, the >nost 
effective include the following elements: 

• highly structured and well-planned curricula and instruc> 
tiona! methods, 

• instruction in basic content and skills (grades 1-3), es- 
pecially in arithmetic, and 

• a relatively short duration of instruction (a few weeks or 
months). 

When these features were combined in the same program, 
the students being tutored not only learned more than they 
did without tutoring, they also developed a more positive at- 
titude about what they were studying. Their tutors also learned 
more than stur ^^nts who did not tutor. 

References. Cohen. P.A., Kulik. J. A., and Kulik, C-L. C. (Sumi ^r 1982). 

"Educational Outcomes of Tutoring. A Meta-Anaiysis of 
Findings." American Educational Research Journal, Vol. 
19. No. 2, pp. 237-248. 



Research 
Finding. 

Comment. 



Devln-Sheehan, L., Feldman, R.S., and Allen, V.L (1976). 
"Research on Children Tutoring Children- A Critical Re- 
view." Review o' Educational Reseasvh, Vol. 46, No. 3, pp. 
355-385. 

Mohan, M. (1972). Peer Tutoring as a Technique for Teaching 
the Unmo^ated. Fredonia, NY: State University of New 
York Teacher Education Research Center. ERIC Docu- 
ment No. ED 061154. 

Rocenshlne, B., and Furst, N. (1969) 7770 En&cts of Tutoring 
Upon Pupil Achievement: A Research HeWew. Washing- 
ton, DC: U.S. Department of Education. ERIC Document 
No. ED 064462. 

The 41 findings from What Works (1986) arc listed below in the three 
aforcmedtioncd categories, home, classroom, and schools. The reader is 
directed to the original report for derailed dcsciiptions and supporting 
references. 

Home: 

1. Curriculum of the home. Parents are their children's first and most 
influential teachers. What parents do to help their children Icam is 
more important to academic success tlian how well-off the family is. 

2. Reading to children. The best way for parents to help their children 
become better readers is to read to them even when they are very 
young. Children benefit most from reading aloud when they dis 
cuss stories, learn to identify letters and words, and talk about the 
meaning of words. 

3. Independent reading. Children improve their reading ability by read 
ing a lot. Reading achievement is directly related to the amount of 
reading children do in school and outside. 

4. Counting. A good way to reach children simple arithmetic is to build 
on their informal knowledge. This is why learning to count every 
uay objects is an effective basis for early arithmetic lessons. 

5. Early writing. Children v;ho are encouraged to draw and scribble 
"stories** at an eariy age will later learn to compose more easily, 
more effectively , and with greater confidence than children who do 
not have this encouragement. 

6. Speaking and listening. A good foundation in speaking and listen 
ing helps children become better readers. 

7. Developing talc Many highly successful individuals have above 
average but not extraordinary intelligence. Accomplishment in a par 
ticular activity is often more dependent on hard work and s If- 
discipline than on innne ability. 
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8. Ideals. Belief in the value of hard work, the importance x>f personal 
responsibility, and the importance of education itself contribute to 
greater success m school. 
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Classroom: 

9. Getting parents involved. Parental inv . . ,ement helps ciiildren learn 
more effectively. Teachers who are successful at involvir^* parents 
in their children's schoolwork arc successful because they work at it. 

10 Phunics. Children get a better start in reading if they arc taught phon- 
ics Learning phonics helps them to understand the relationship be- 
tween letters and sounds and to ''break the code" that links the words 
they hear with the words they see in print. 

1 1 Reading comprehension. Children get more out of a reading assign- 
ment when the teacher precedes the lesson w'th background infor- 
mation and follows it with discussion. 

12 Science experiments. Children learn science best v hen they ^re able 
to do experiments so they can witness "science in action." 

13 Storytelling. Telling yo><ng children stories can motivate them to 
read. Storytelling also introduces them to cultural values and liter- 
ary traditions before they can read, write» and talk about stories by 
th«^mselves. 

14 Teaching writing. The most effective way to teach wntmg is to teach 
it as a process or brainstorming, composing, revising, and editing. 

15 Learning mathematics. Children in early grades learn mathematics 
more effectively when they use physical objects in »heir lessons. 

16 ESiin? * . Although students need to learn how to find exact an- 
swers tx. .ithmetic problems, good math student also learn the skiil 
of estimating answers. This skill can be taught. 

P Teacher expectations. Teachers who set and communicate high ex- 
pectations to all their students obtain greater academic performance 
from those students than teachers who set low expectations. 

18 Student ability and effort. Children's undersland'-'g of tlie relation- 
ship between being smart and hard work changes as they grow older. 

19 Managing classroom time. How much time students arc actively en- 
gaged in learning contributes strongly to their achievement. The 
amount of time available for learning is determined by the m^ti^uc- 
tion?> and management skills of the teacher and the priorities set 
by the scho^ administration. 

20 Direct instru. ion. When teachers explain exactly what students are 
expected to icarn, and demonstrate the steps ».^Jed to accomplish 
a particular academic task, students learn more. 
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21 . Tutoring. Students tutoring cJier audents can lead to improved aca 
demic achievement for student and tutor, and to positive attitudes 
toward coursework. 

22. Memorization. Memorizing can help students absorb and retain the 
factual information on which understanding and critical thought are 
based. 

23. Questioning. Student achievement rises when teachers ask questions 
that require students to apply, analyze, synthesize, and evaluate in- 
formation in addition to simply recalling facts. 

24. Study skills. The ways in which children stud> influence how much 
they learn. Teachers can often help children develop better sxud> 
skills. 

25. Quantity of homework. Student achievement rises significant!) when 
teachers regi'Jarl> assign homework and students conscientious!) 
do it. 

26. Quality of homework. Well-designed homework assignments relate 
directly to class work and extend students' learning be>ond the class 
room. Homework is most useful when teachers careftill> prepare 
the assignment, thoroughl> explain it, and give prompt comments 
and criticism when the work is completed. 

27. Assessment. Frequent and systematic monitoring of students' 
progress helps students, parents, teachers, administrators, and polic> 
makers to identify strengths and weaknesses in learning and 
instruction. 

Schools: 

28. Effective schools. The most important charactuiotics of effective 
schools are strong instructional leadership, a safe and orderl> cli 
mate, schoolwide emphasis on basic skills, high teacher expecta 
tions for student achievement, and continuous ^scssment of student 
progress. 

29. School climate. Schools that encourage academic achievement fo 
cus on the imponance of scholastic success and on maintaining or 
der and discipline. 

30. Discipline. Schools contribute to their students' academic achieve 
ment b> establishing, communicating, and enforcing fair and ^on 
sistent discipline policies. 

31. Unexcuse^^ absences. Unexcuscd absences decrease wncn parents 
are prompd> informed that their children are not attending school. 

32. Effective principals. Successft. ' principals establish policies that ^.c 
ate an orderly environment and support effective instruction. 




33. Collegiality . Students benefit academically when thtir teachers share 
ideas, cooperate in activities, and assist one anothcr*s intellectual 
growth. 

34. Teacher supervision. Teachers welcome professional suggestions 
about improving tlieir work, but they rarely receive them. 

35. Cultural literacy. Students read more fluently and with greater un 
derstanding if they have background knowledge of* the past and 
present. Such knowledge and understanding is ^Jlcd cultural 
literacy. 

36. History . Skimpy requirements and declining enrollments in histor 
classes are contributing to a decline in student ' ' '^owledge of the 
past. 

37. Foreign languages. The best way to learn a toreign language in 
school is to start early and to study it intensively over many years. 

38. Rigorous courses. The stronger the emphasis on academic courses, 
the more advanced the subject matter, and the more rigorous the 
textbooks, the more high school students learn. Subjects that are 
learned mainly in school rather than at home, such as science and 
math, are most influenced by (tie number and kind of courses taken. 

39. Acceleration. Advancing gifted students at a faster pace results in 
their achieving more than similarly gifted students who are taught 
at a normal rate. 

40. Extracurricular activities. High school students who complement 
their academic studies with extracurricular activities gain experience 
that contributes to their success in college. 

41 . Preparation for work. Business leaders report that students with solid 
basic skills and positive work attitudes are more likely to find and 
keep jobs than students with vocational skills alone. 



A revised edition of What Works published a year later (1987) contams 
an additional 18 findings, which are listed below under the same three 
categories. 



1 . Television. Excessive television viewing is associated with low aca 
demic achievement. Moderate viewing, especially v.hcn supervised 
by parents, can help children learn. 

Classroom: 

2. Cooperative Learning. Students in cooperative leammg teams learn 
to work toward a common goal, help one another learn, gain bclf 



(Excerpted from V.^at Works, pp. 7-62) 



Home: 
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esteem, take more responsibility for their own learning, and come 
to respect and like their classmates. 

3. Solving word problc..«o. Students will become more adept at solv 
ing math problems if teachers encourage them to think through a 
problem before they begin working on it, guide them through the 
thinking process, and give them regular and frequent practice in solv 
ing problems. 

4. Vocabulary instruction. Children learn vocabulary better when the 
words they stud^ are related tc familiar experiences and to knowl 
edge they already possess. 

3. Illustrations. Well-chosen diagrams, graphs, photos, and illustra 
tions can enhance students' learning. 

6. Reading aloud. Hearing good readers read aloud and encouraging 
students repeatedly to read a passage aloud helps them become good 
readers. 

7. Attaining competence. As students acquia knowledge and skill, their 
thinking and reasoning take on distinct characteristics. Teachers who 
are alert to these changes can determine how well their students are 
progressing toward becoming competent thinkers and problem solvers. 

8. Behavior problems. Good classroom management is essential foi 
teachers to deal with students who chronically misbehave, but such 
students also beneflt from spu:iric suggestions from teachers on how 
to cope with their conflicts and frustrations. This aUv. helps theiii 
gain insights about their own behavior. 

9. Purposeful writing. Students become more interested in wriuug and 
the quality of their writing improves when there arc significant learn 
ing goals for writing ^^signments and a clear sense of purpose for 
writing. 

10. Teacher feedback. Constructive feedback from teachers, including 
deserved praise and specific suggestions, helps students learn, as 
well as develop positive self-esteem. 

11. Prior knowledge. When teachers introduw^ new subject matter, they 
need to help students grasp its relationship lo facts and concepts they 
have previously learned. 



12. Character education. Good character is encouraged by surround 
ing students with good adult examples and by building upon r.^.ural 
occasions for learning and practicing good character. Skillful edu 
cators ! .low how to organize their schools, cla5srooms, and lessons 
to foster such examples. 



School: 
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1 3 . Libraries. The use of libraries enhances reading skills and encourages 
indenendent learning. 

14. Attendance. A school staff that provides encouragement and per- 
sonalized attention and monitors daily attendance can reduce unex 
cused absences and clas>cutting. 

15. Succeeding in a new school. When schools provide comprehensive 
orientation programs for students transferring from one school to 
another, they ease the special stresses and adjustment difficulties 
those students face. The result is apt to be improved student per- 
formance. 

16. Instructional support. Underachieving or mildly handicapped stu- 
dents can benefit most from remedial education when the lessons 
in those classes are closely coordinated with those in their regular 
classes. 

17. Mainstream ing. Many children who are physically handicapped or 
have enx)tional or learning problems can be given an appropriate 
education in well-supported regular classes and schools. 

18. School to work transition. Handicapped high school students who 
seek them are more likely to find jobs after graduation when schools 
prepare them for careers and private sector businesses provide on 
the-job training. 

(Excerpted from What Works, 2nd edition, pp. 13-76) 

Many educators would sa> the findings reported in JfTw/ WotL are mostly 
common sense and, for the most part, are less controversial than some of 
those presented in the other reviews in this chapter. For example, the find 
ing that children improve their reading ability by reading a lot is not likely 
to be disputed, but Walberg's finding that class size is not directly associ 
ated with pupil learning would not be accepted by many educator^. 

Some would say What Works is partly muialistic and perhaps reflects 
political ideology . "Belief in the value of hard work, the importance of per- 
sonal responsibility , and the importance of . lucation itself contributes to 
success in school. Nevertheless, this compilation of research from the 
Department of Education docs provide a myriad of seemingly reasonable 
and, according to the compiler, validated educational practices. 

Limitations of Research on Effective Educational Practices 

As with mu<.h educational research, and specifically with that reported 
in this chapter, there are shortcomings. One is using limited dependent meas 
urcs to determine effectiveness - usually standardized test scores in basic 
skills. Another is overgencralizing from small samples. A third is trying 
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to uctennine the effects of practice b> using average measures for a whole 
school or a whole class rather than disaggregating data for subgroups or 
even individuals. A fourth is overdependenc) on correlational studies. Most 
of these limitations are endemic to educational research. 

Another limitation deserves special mention, since it is directl> relevant 
to some of the research reported in this chapter. This is the practice of selec 
lively reporting research that promotes one s personal or political bias and 
excluding that which fails to support or even contradicts it. For example, 
Glass (1987) is critical of the U.a. Department of Educations What Works 
for failing to report man> significant research findings because, according 
to Glass, they either did not mirror die conservative educational policy of 
the Reagan administration or they would require substantial fmancial sup 
port for their implementation. Glass charges that What Works gives too much 
credibility to researci* and opinion that supported the federal education agen 
da at the time (hard v/ork, self-discipline, teaching of phonics, and solid 
basic skills) while omitting research and opinion not in federal favor (open 
education, cooperative learning, social promotion, and small class size). 

One unfortunate outcome of selective reporting of research is that prac 
titioners wanting to improve practice might undertake to implement research 
findings without having the complete picture. 

How Research on Effective Educational Practices 
Can Inform Teachers and Teacher Educators 

By ' nowing the research on what constitutes the most effective educa 
tional practices, teachers can evaluate their own practices and perhaps modi 
fy them. As intelligent consumers of research, teachers can help to guide 
the development of policy and piactice in their own schools and school sys 
tems. There exists no "consumers union** for teachers, which subjects educa 
tional practices to rigorous scientific scrutiu^. By knowing the research, 
teachers have a basis for assessing the claims of producers of instructional 
materials as well as those oi the advocate: particular instructional 
method. 

For teacher educators, knowledge of the research on effective educational 
practices is es&eriial in theii preparation of teachers. The teacher piepara 
tion curriculun: must acknowledge and esfK)use the best practices. 

General methods courses should focus on research-based practices as 
reported by Walberg, Ellson, Slavin ind the U.S. Department of Educa 
tion. These include reinforcement, acceleration, cues and feedback, cooper 
ative learning, pers.^nalized instruction, adaptive instruction, tutoring, 
graded homework, class mora'e, and home intervention, also nonconven 
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tional teaching practices oUch as programnied learning, progranfuned teach 
ing, and performance-based instruction deserve attention. 

Similarly, special methods courses in various subject areas should focus 
on research-based practices. Reading Training, Science Master> Learning, 
College Bound Project Method (Math English), Algorithmization Technique 
(Russian), and so on. The Encyclopedia of Educational Research (Mitzel 
1982) and the Handbook of Research on Teaching (Wittrock 1986) are ad- 
ditional sources for uformation on effective practices fur teaching content 
areas. 

Furthermore, since both teachers and prospective teachers are influenced 
by ^vhat is published in professional journals, the authors ^ho write for 
these journals and the editors who select what is published have an obliga 
lion to incorporate research-based practice^ wherever it is appropriate. 
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The Search for Knowledge 
About Effective Teaching 



An effective teacher is one judged by significant others as meeting their 
expectations or needs. Significant others include pupils, parents, colleagues, 
adminiocrators, and the public at large. However, perceptions of what con 
stitutes teacher effectiveness may differ from one group to another. 

For pupils, effective teachers are those who help them succeed academi 
cally or socially and who make school a satisfying workplace. Parents un 
doubtedly feel much the same. Colleagues cr peers tend to extol teachers 
who teach the way they do or who hold a similar teaching philosophy. Su 
per\asorsor administrators generally laud teachers who are liked by j^^pihy 
parents, and peers, who get results as measured by learning gains, and who 
maintain orderly classrooms with minimal disruptions. Finally , the public 
at large mostly is concerned with pupil learning gains and minimal disrup 
tions both in school and outside. 

The public is particularly laudatory of teachers who, without benefit of 
special resources, overcome seemingly extraordinary obstacles to help their 
pupils succeed, thus demonstrating that other teachers could make a differ 
ence, too, if they tried harder or were more creative. Two prototypes are 
Marva Collins and James Escalant^*. Collins* accomplisl nents with black 
children from Chicago's slums were heralded in a television special titled 
"Marva.** Escaiante, an East Los Angeles mathematics teacher whose mostl> 
Hispanic students surpassed all expectations on <t national calculus exami 
nation, was the subject of the film Stand and Deliver and the book Escaiante. 
The Best Teacher in America (Mathews 1988). 

These varying expectations ,.iake the definition of an effective teacher 
difficult. Also, aefinitions of teacher effectiveness often are bound by time 
and place. In ^ther words, as priorities in education change, different kinds 
of teachers move into and out of the effective teacher "spotlight.** Since 
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Sputnik and the Coleman Report (^ct Chapter Two), the spotlight has been 
on teachers who are good at producing gains in academic achievement, par 
t.culariy in the basics. 

The never-ending search for effective teachers stems from the strongly 
held belief that these teachers have a significant impact on at least the short 
term outcomes of schooling, namely pupil learning and satisfaction. As a 
consequence, school systems want to recruit as laany of these kinds of 
teachers as they can find and then retain them. At the same time, teacher 
education institutions are challenged to prepare more of them. To do ao, 
they must have information regarding how effective teachers teach and wha. 
*hey are like as persons. The latter is critical for selecting candidates '* : 
preservice leacher education, the former is essential for establishing ihe 
consent of the teacher preparation curriculum. 

Research Approaches for Identifying Effective Teachers 

Attempts to identify effecti\'e teachers have follvf.ved two approaches reflect 
in£ distinctly different eras in the history of research on teaching (Cniick 
shank 1986). The first approach, used prior to about 1960, focuovd primarily 
on Identify ing teacher traits or ch**racteristics considered exemplary in the 
view of administrators and supervisors. Medley (1982) suggests the work 
of Kratz (1896), Charters and Waples (1929), Hart (1936), Bpyce (1915), Barr 
(1935), and Barr and Emans (1930) as being representative. The question^ 
mvestigated during this period included. To what extent do teacher evalua 
tors agree on the characteristics of good teachers." To what extent do ad 
ministrators agree when evaluating the same teavher? Can ^ood teachers 
be separated from poo: ones on the basis of such characteristics and ratings? 

Barr and his colleagues (196 1) examined and synthesized the numerous 
lists of exemplary characteristics of .^achers contained in teacher rating 
instruments of the time and grouped them into 15 categories, buoyancy, 
consideration, cooperativenes:), dependability, emotional stability, ethical 
behavior, expressiveness, flexibility, forcefulness, judgment, mental alert 
ness, objectivity, personal magnetism, physical drive, and scholarship. 

The problems with rating scales of exemplary characteristics are legion 
(Howsam 1960). Items on the scales were derived subjectively, often based 
on personal bias. The ticms were not necessarily agreed on by persons oth 
er than those devising the raung scale, thus contributing to low reliability. 
Also, the meaning of items on a scale was frequently vague. Take, for ex 
ample, one of Barr*s 15 categories such as "buoyancy." Because the term 
is vague, raters must guess its meaning. Different raters with 2>omewhat 
different perceptions of the meaning of this term will produce different teach 
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er ratings. To avoid this problem calls for more precise, lower inference 
concepts, or the hightr inference term n.uit be opc:raliondll> defined. Ad 
ditionally, the scale items t>picall> were nc' related to pupil learning out 
come measures and thus had low validity. 

Research using such rating scales to determine who are goou achers and 
to differentiate between good and poor oneb produced mostI> disappointing 
results. Notably, multiple raters often failed to rate the same teacher similarl> , 
and teachers judged a prion to be good could not be distinguished from poor 
teachers on the basis of such ratings. B> the end of the firsi era of research 
on teacht effectiveness based on rating u^ales of teacher traits or charac 
teristics, the literature is sprinkled with conclusions such as the following. 

• *There is no general agreement as to w constitutes the essentia* 
characteristics of a competent teacher" (M*. and Wilder 1954, p. 3). 

• **People wunnot expect to be in close agreement when they evaluate 
teaching" (Howsam 1960, p. 11). 

• *Traits or characteristics, taken by themselves, cannot be used tu pre 
diet teacher effectiveness, nor have researchers been successful in com 
bining the traits in such a way that they produce a useful index" 
(Howsam 1960, p. 26). 

• **Few, if any, facts are now deemed established about teacher effec- 
tiveness and many former findings have A.n repudiated. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that we not know today how to select, train 
for, or evaluate teacher effectiveness" (Biddle and Ellcna 1964, p. vi). 

With the onset of the Sixties, research on teacher effectiveness took a 
different approach (Cruickshank 1986). Rather than looking for teacher 
characteristics or traits assumed to be important for teaching, researchers 
turned their attention to identifying specific teacher behaviors present or 
operative when pupils v^cre s '.ccceding. Several things abetted this nev- ap 
proach to studying teacher effectiveness. First, there was strong motiva 
tion to counter the Coleman Report findings and prove that teachers, indeed, 
do make a difference. Second, as noted in Chapter One, several models 
for guiding research appeared that could be used to study direct and m 
direct relationships between and among the principal variables operating 
in the teaching learning env ironment (Dunkin a. J Biddle 1 974, Mc Donald 
and Elias 1976, Medley 1982). Third has been the advent of many class 
room observation instruments to study teacher and learner bchaviv/:>. 

The advent of instruments to record specific cla.ssroom behaviors and 
thus permit systematic analysis of w hat a teacher and pupil does has been 
a significant development in studying teacher effccuvcncs.s. With these ob 
servation instruments, it is possible to determine ^ujw and to what extent 
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teachers perfomi a groufj of preuse auiom and the extent to whiJi per 
funning these actio, related to other desirable aitenJant classroom e\ etits 
and/or to pupil leu . For example, these instruments permit observers 
to record reliably suwh things as the incidence of **teacher talk" and to note 
its relationship to pupil learning. It was found that teacher talk constitutes 
one-half to two thirds of all classroom interaction time, that student teachers 
talk less after teaching for a time, and that the amount of teacher talk is 
not closely related to pupil learning (see Dunkin and Biddle 1974). 

What Have We Learned from Research on Teacher Effectiveness? 

Following are 10 reviews of research on teacher effectiveness compiled 
in the Seventies and Eighties. As in Chapter Two, they are presented in 
chronolcsical order. 

Rosenshine and Furst (1971) 

Purpose. To identify icacher behaviors consistendy associated with pu 
pil learning. 

Method. Aggregated and reviewed 50 studies designed to find out what 
teacher classroom behaviors (variables) are associated with pupil learning. 

Findings. Three sets of findings are reported. 1) variables found to be 
most promising, 2) variables found to be somewhat promising, and 3) van 
ables for which there is little or no support. 

/. Most promising teacher behavior ^Ariables 

1. Clarity. Seven studies investigated this variable and all found it to 
have a strong, positive relationship to pupil learning. 

2. Organization. Six studies found a strong, positive relationship to 
pupil learning. 

3. Enthusiasm. Five studies found a strong, positive relationship to 
pupil learning. 

4. sk-oriented, achievement-oriented, and/or businesslike behav lor 
Of seven studies, six found a strong, positive relationship to pupil 
learning. 

5. Student opportunity to learn the criterion material. Of four studies, 
three found a strong, positive association to pupil lc(;rning. 

6. Variability. The number of studies analyzed and the number find 
ing strong, positive relationships a**' not reported. 

//. Somewhat promising teacher behavior variables 

1 . Use of pupil ideas. Of eight studies, seven Tmnd positive relation 
ships with pupil learning. None found strong, positive relationships. 
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2. General indirectness, a catcgor> Rosenshine uses for investigations of 
classro^}m emotional climate. Five studic^s found positive relationships 
with pupil learning. A sixth study noted a strong, positive relationship. 

3. Ratio of indirect to direct behaviors (see Amidon and Flanders 1963) 
is the incidence of one set of teacher behaviors termed **indircct*' 
(acceptance of pupil feelings, praise and encouragement, acceptance 
of pupil ideas and questions) compared to a second set uf behaviors 
termed "direct" Occturing, giving directions, criticizing, and justifying 
authority). Of 13 studies, II found positive relationships with pupi! 
learning. Another study found a strong, positive relationship. 

4. Supportiveness. Four studies. It is unclear hoNV many found positive 
relationships. 

5. Criticism. Of 17 studies, 12 found a negative association and Ave 
a strong, negative relationship to pupi! learning. Thus absence of 
criticism is a somewhat promising variable. 

6. Use of structuring comments. Rosenshine does nui provide data for 
this category. 

7. Types of questions asked. Rosenshine and Furst did not report the 
total number of studies but noted that three indicated a strong, positive 
association between use of higher order questions and pupil learning. 

8. Probing questions. The description provided is not sufficient to de 
termine the number of studies or the number having associations 
or strong associations with pupil learning. 

9. Difficulty of instruction as related to ability of learners. Of four 
studies, two showed a positive association and two showed a strong, 
positive association with pupil learning. 

///. Techer behavior variables for which there is little or no support 

Rosenshine and Furst provide a l A of other tea«.her and pupil variables 
for which they could find no suppor*. Two things are worthy of note. First, 
the amount of a quality seems to be less important than its appropriate use. 
For example, the amount of praise is less important than how and when 
it is used. Second, some of the variables have not been investigated suffi 
ciently . However, Rosenshine iJ^d Fjrst believe that i\^^c preliminary find 
ings should be reporteu to guide practitioners and resear«.hcrs. Following 
is the list of variables for which there i > little or no support. 

1. nonverbal approval (amount^ 

2. praise (amount) 

3. wamr^ih (rating) 

4. flexibility (amount) 

5. teacher talk (amount) 
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6. pupil talk (amou*.:) 

7. student participation (rating) 

8. teacher-pupil interactions (amount) 

9. pupil absence (amount) 

10. teacher absence (amount) 

1 1 . teacher preparation time (amount) 

12. teacher experiences (amount) 

13. teacher knowledge of subject (amount) 

Comment. Heath and Nielson (1974) fault the review of Rosenshine and 
Furst for several U'gical, critical, and statistical inconsistencies and then 
conclude in accordance with Coleman a. J others that •'given the well 
documented, strong association between student achievement and variables 
su^ h as socio-economic status and ethnic status, the effects of techniques 
of teaching on achievement are likely to be inherently irivial** (p. 481). How 
ever, other reviewers mostly support the methodology and findins^ of this 
aggregation of studies. 

Dunkin and Riddle (1974) 

Purpose. To produce a non-technical textbook on teaching based on the 
findings of research rather than on common sense and personal beliefs 

Method. Aggregated and reviewed more than 2,000 studies that dea)'t 
mostly with some common aspect of teacher behavior (use of criticism^ 
or some classroon^ phenonif.non (discipline) 

Findings: 

1. Teacher use of criticism is to be avoided. 

2. To maintain pupil involvement and to avuid pupil deviancy during reci 
tations, teachers should demonstrate momentum, with itness, group alert 
ing, smoothness, accourlability, overiapping, and valence and challenge 
arousal. Brief definitions of these teacher behaviors follow, but the reader 
is referred to the original investigator for fuller descriptions of these 
phenomena (Kounin 1970). 

Momentum refers to tlie teacher s pacing of a lesson '.n order to cover 
the lesson objectives without digressions or distraction by pupils. 

Wilh-itness refers .o the teacher s skill in being alert to all that is going 
on in the classrooi .egardless of how many activities are taking place 

Group alerting refers to teacher s efforts to secure pupils' attention 
and keep them on their toes, including those who don't volunteer. 

Smoothness refers to a teachers abil ty to move from one activity to an 
other without being distracted by irrelevant matters. 

Accountability is the degree to which teachers hold pupils accountable 
and responsible for their performance. 
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Overlapping is the abilit> to handle more than one matter at the oame 
time, such as dcahng with an interruption while maintamin^ the lesson flow . 

Valence and challenge refer to a teachers efforts to generate pupils' cn 
thusiasm and get them involved in their lesson. 

3. To maintain pupil involvement during seatwork, teachers should use 
variety in teaching methods, grouping arrangemen: , and use of materials 
and should demonstrate smoothness, dence and challenge arousal, and 
with-itncss. To avoid j,:ipil distraction during scatwork, 'xjachers alsL should 
demonstrate momentum, group alerting, and overlapping. 

4. Acceptable classroom behavior is reinforced b> appropriate use of 
prai:c, material incentives, response manipulation, and peer manipulation. 
Response manipulation refers to teachers not allowing pupils to do things 
the> prefer until after the> have completed assigned t^oks. Peer inanipula 
tion refers to using peer pressure to get all members of a group to perform 
in order to receive rewards or praise. 

5. Use of small groups should be encouraged onl> when ^roup activities 
are supervised to keep pupils on target. 

6. Use of more active roles for pupils is recommended. 

7. Increase teacher clarity and reduce vagueness. 

Cnilckshank (1976) 

Purpose. To compare and contrast results of relatively large scale, fed 
rally funded research on teaching reported at the Research on Teacher Ef 
fects Conference held at the University cf Texas in November 1971 

Meth. ' Research reported in conference papers presented by Berliner 
and TiLunoff, Brophy and Evenson, Gage, McDonald, Stalhnga, .ind Ward 
and TikunofT were compared in terms of their purposes, methodologies, 
variables studied, and results. (Condensations of the papers appear as arti 
cics in the Spring 1976 issue of the Journal of Teacher Education). 

Findings: 

/. Correlates of reading improvement 
As reported by Berliner and Tikunoff: 

1. Second and fifth grade reading improvement is associated wiih teachers 
who are more satisfied, accepting, attentive, encouraging, optimistic, 
democratic, aware of pupil developmental levels, consistent in c\'ntrolling 
the class, tolerant of race and class, equitable in dividmg tme among pupils, 
and know .^geable about teaching reading. Additionally , th :y provide more 
structure for the learner, capitalize on unexpected eve. , s^ow more 
warmth, wait for pupils to answer questions, make pupils res^r.t'hle for 
th':ir work, use more praise, adjust to the learner s rate, mon.tor, use less 
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busy work, make fewer illogical slalemenls, are less beliuling, less har 
rassing, less ignoring, les6 recognition seeking. Their pupils move around 
more, are more cooperative, more engaged, manipulate the teacher le^s, 
and are less defiant. Classrooms are more convivial and involve other adults 
to help during instruction. 

2. Effective second-grade compared with effective fifth grade teachers 
use more positive reinforcement, move around more, are more open, ask 
more op^n-ended and interpretive questions, are more trustful, call more 
pupils b> name, are more polite, and use more teacher-made materials. The> 
promote less competition, do less stereotypmg, less moralizing, less polic 
ing, less rushing, less shaming, are less concerned about time, and are less 
sarcastic. 

3. Effective fifth-grade teachers compared with effective second grade 
teachers tend to defend their pupils, utilize pupil peer teaching, do less 
drilling, and exclude or banish pupils less. 

As reported by McDonald: 

1. Second-grade reading instruction is enhanced ly use of small group 
instruction, use of a variety of instructional materials, constant teacher 
monitoring and corrective feedback, ability of the teacher to maximize di 
rect instructional time and to maintain a high level of interaction with pupiU 
not in the reading group. 

2. Fifth-grade reading instruction is best accomplished where teachers 
spend considerable time explaining, questioning, and stimulating cognit. ^ 
processes, where there is considerable independent work, and where the 
teacher uses instructional variety. 

As reported by Stallings: 

1. First- and Ihird-grade improvement in reading is associated with, the 
length of the school day and time spent on reading, greater interactions be 
tv.een adults and pupils, positive pupil reinforcement, task persistence a^ 
exhibited by pupils working by themselves, and use of textbooks and pru 
grammed workbooks. 

//. Correlates of language arts and mathematics improvement 
As reported by Erophy: 

1. Second and third-grade teachers whose pupils do well in both Ian 
guage arts and math seem to take into account pupil socioeconomic status 
(SES). In high SES schools effective teachers are task oriented and keep 
pupils on task, have high expect ..tions, are demanding and critical. They 
"push** pupils and teach in traditional ways. In low SES schools effective 
teachers have high expectations for pupils, arc more supportive, encourag 
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ing, and affectively oriented, are willing to i. each, take up pupils' per 
sonal matters, and look for materials that work. 



///. Correlates of math improvement 
As reported by Berliner and Tikunoff: 

1. Second- and fifth-grade math improvement \s associated \Mth teachers 
who are more accepting, attentive to learners, consistent in controlling the 
classroom, knowledgeable about math, optimistic, and polite. The> moni 
tor learning, ask more open-ended questions, adjust to the learner's rate, 
capitalize on unexpected events, call pupils b> name, make pupils respon 
sible for their work, and provide more structure. They are less abrupt and 
belittling, do not seek recognition, do not banish or exclude pupils, use 
less **busy work," niake fewer illogical statements, do not treat the clas^ 
as a whole, and use less sarcasm and snaming. Their pupils are more cooper 
ative, engaged, and less defiant. Classrooms are more cooperative and con 
vivial, and other adults are used to help with instruction. 

2. Effective second-grade compared with effective fifth-grade math 
teachers are more democratic, encouraging, warm, flexible, and satisfied. 
They are more aware of pupils' developmental levels. The> are more equita 
ble in dividing time among pupils, move around more, use more praise, 
individualize, use pupil peer teaching, and wait for pupils to ansvver *^aes 
tions. They show more warmth, are not influenced by the way pupils have 
btv.i characterized in the past, do not place undue emphasis on quietne^, 
care less about being liked, are less distrustftil, harassing, ignonng, morally 
ing, and are less concerned about time. 

3. Effective fifth-grade teachers compare,! with effective second-grade 
teachers use more positive reinforcement and less nonverbal control be 
havior. Their pupils are less manipulative. 

As reported by "'Donald: 

1. Effective second-grade math instruction is characterized by more time 
spent on math, more monitoring of individual pupil work, keepmg pupils 
on-task, and teaching a wide variety of content and skills. 

2. Effective fifth grade math instruaion includCxS use of both small group 
and whole-class teaching and use of a variety of iristructional techniques. 

As reported by Stallings: 

1 . First and third-grade m*..h instruction seems to be enhanced by a longer 
school day and more time spent on matn leammg, by frequent use of text 
books, programmed workbooks, Cui,enaire roas, and Montcssori materi 
als, also when teacher and pupils often discuss mathematics, when instruction 
is systematic, and when teachers |, ovide immediate leinforcement. 
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2. Small-grcup instruction is more effective in first grade and large group 
instruction is more effective in third grade. 

As reported by Ward and Tikunoff 

1. Fourth- and fifth-grade pupils who are ht.^^ grade level in mathei 
ics are not significantl> aided b> tutoring. (This finding i.s in contrast to 
support for tutoring reported ;a Chapter Two.) 

Medley (1977) 

Purpose. To provide teacher educators access to the re y>rirch-based find- 
ings about effective teaching. 

Method. Reviewed 289 studies that purpurtedl> deait witn how the be 
havior of effective teach^.^ Jiffers from that of ineffective teachers. Applied 
four criteria in selecting usable studies. 1) the findings had to be generaliz 
able to some population of teachers larger than the sample from ^hich the 
data was obtained, 2) t' z findings had to be statistically significant ( + or 
- .387) and practically significant in terms of substantial improvement in 
pupil achievement and perhaps with cost benet'ts as well, 3) the findings 
had to be based on long-term pupil gains in achievement areas recognized 
as important to education, and 4) the process measures or hiuependcnt vari 
ables studied had to be low enough inference that the> could be reproduced, 
that is, they had to be defined ^rationally. Only 14 of the 289 studies 
met all four criteria. 

General findings: 

1 . A competent teacher of subjec. matter is likely to develop positive 
pupil attitudes toward school. 

2. Teachers who achieve maximum pupil gains are also likely to im 
prove pupils' self-concepts. 

3. Behaviors of effective teachers of reading and mathematics in the 
first three grades arc very similai. 

4. Behavior patterns of ^eachcr^ efi'Utivc with low SES pupils differ 
considerably from those of teachers efrective with high SES pupils 
(one stt dy only). 

Specific findings for eiTectivc teachers of low SES pupils. These teachers. 

1 . Devote more time to task related, academic activities and Icsb time 
to deviancy control. 

2. Spend more time with large groups than with small groups. 

3. Assign more seatwork. 

4. Individualize assignments n^iorc. 

5. Ask more questions of a lower order, factual nature. 
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6. Are less likely to simplify, discuss, or use pupil answers. 

7. Have fewer pupil-initiated questions and comments. 

8. Keep interaction at a low level of complexity and pupil initiative. 

9. Have less deviant or disruptive pupil behavior. 

10. Use less criticism and have a more varied repertoire of control tech- 
nique . 

11. Give pupils less freedom to govern their activities. 

12. Maintain an environment that, if not always quiet, is at least free 
from disruptive pupil behavior. 

13. Spend more time and effort supervising individual pupil work. 

14. If primary teachers, are more likely to ask a question and then to 
choose a non-volunteer to answer (a form of **group alerting"). 

15. If primary teachers, pay mc and closer attention to individual 
pupils. 

Specific beha* iors of effective teachers of upper elementar) grades, lliese 
teachers: 

1. Talk more. 

2. Keep pupils on task. 
?. Are less permissive. 

4. Permit pupils to initiate more interchai..<;es. 

5. Ask easier questions. 

6. Manage with less effort. 

7. Are more selective with criticism. 

8. Attend to pupils less closely. 

9. Favor lesJ traditional materials. 

10. Are more traditional, bss exciting. 

G«ge (im) 

Purpoje. To identify correlates of teaching fjffecl.^^ness that could be 
included in a Stanford University experimental teacher edm^dtion program. 

Method. Four major studies were reviewed. Broph> and Evertson \ 1974), 
McDonald and Elias (1976), Soar and Soar (1972), and Stallings and 
Kaskowicz (1974). 

Finditi^5. Gage makes the following infwrences as to how third grade 
teachers can maximize achievement in reading and mathematics fu. vhil 
dren with either high or low academic orientations. 

1. T..ey should have a system of rules that allows pupils to attend to 
their personal and procedural needs without having to ^heck ^iik 
the teacher. 
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2. The) should move around the room frequenti> to monitor pupil work 
and communicate to them regardLag their behavior. 

3. The> should minimize the need for giving directions and classroom 
organization b> placing such information, including the dail> work 
schedule, on the chalk>x)ard. 

4. The> should ensure that all pupils participate equall> in answering 
questions. 

5. The> should ensure tiiat independent work is interesting, worthwhile, 
and capable of being completed without too much teacher direction. 

6. When teaching reading, teachers should give frequent, brief feed 
back and provide fast-paced activities. 

7. Teachers should maximize academic learning time b> activel> en 
gaging pupils in productive work. 

Borich (1979) 

Purpose. To report the most parsimonious and practical implication for 
teacher education based on Ave process product studies investigating rela 
tionships between teacher behaviors anu elementar> school pupil achieve 
nient on standardized tests of reading and math. 

Method. Five studies were reviewed. Broph> and Evertson (i974). Good 
and Grouws (1975), McPjnald et al. (1975), Soar and Soar (1972), and 
Stallings and Kaskowicz (1974). The findings are summarized and then com 
pared. Consistent and disparate findings are noted. 

Findings: 

From Brophy and Evertson (1974) 

1. Keep pupils actively inv. vcd. 

2. EstabJ'sh flexible rules for order. 

3. Use mild, non-physical punishment. 

4. Take responsibility for pupil achievement or lack of it, have high 
expectations. 

5. Vary the difficulty of the lesson as necessary. 

6. Call on pupils systematically rather than randomly. 

7. Give credit for partially correct answers. 

8. Give feedback. 

9. Encourage question asking. 

For low SES pupils: 

1. Be warm and encouraging. 

2. Provide adequate pupil response time. 

Present information in small chunks at a slow pace. 
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4. Stress factual knowledge. 

5. Monitor pupil progress. 

6. Minimke interruptions. 

7. Provide smooth transitions. 

8. Provide help inunediately to those who need it. 

9. Use special materials to meet individual needs. 

For high SES pupils: 

1. Correct wrong or poor answers. 

2. Ask difficult questions. 

3. Follow the curriculum. 

4. Assign homework. 

5. Let pupils initiate questions and projects. 

6. Encourage the reasoning out of answers. 

From Good and Grouws (1975) 

1. Maximize whole-class instruction. 

2. Maintain a relaxed atmosphere. 

3. Establish work and success standards for pupils and maintain them. 

4. Provide feedback. 
3. Ask clear questions. 

6. Limit use of praise when performance is poor or when pupil expec 
tations ?ie low. 

7. Enrourage pupil-initiated contacts with teacher. 

8. Maintam a classroom free of major behavic ral problems. 

From McDonald et al. (1975) 

1 . Mcjdmize direct instruction during second-grade reading b> using 
small-group procedures and by nr.ainlaining a high lev^l of interac 
tion with individual pupils. 

2. Maximize content coverage in second-grade math instruction. 

3. Reduce group woik and increase individual monitoring of pupils 
(''dring math instruction in fifth grade. 

4. Discuss, explain, question, stimulate daring fifth-grade reading. 

From Soar and Soar (1972) 

1 . Use moderate ;ontrol techniques. 

2. Vary structure. Increase it for Ljw M\d decrease it for higher cogni 
tive objectives. 

3. Vary teacher-pupi mteraction according to pupils' needs and 
abilities. 

4. Increase positive affect fcr low SLS pupils. Lower it for high SES 
pupils. 
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From Stallings and Kaskowicz (1974) 

1. Maximize instructional time. 

2. Use systematic instruction (present content, ask questiori^, wait for 
responses, provide feedback, guide pupils to correct responses). 

3. Encourage discussion of mathematics material. 

4. Encourage and praise pupils with low mathematics achievement. 

5. Use textbooks and programmed workbovjks for .Tiath instruction. 

6. Encourage task persistence during math instruction. 

7. Use a wide variety of instructional materials. 

8. Encourage pupil accountability. 

Good (1979) 

Purpose. To summarLc^ what is known about effectiveness among elemen 
tary teachers. 
Method: Reviewed selected studies. 



1 . Teachers' managerial abilities are positively related lo pupil achieve- 
ment in every study. However, although managerial skills are neces 
sary, they are not sufficient to ensure pupil learning. 

2. Teachers manage classrooms so as to maximize pupil task involve- 
ment and to minimize disruption. 

3. Teachers who structure and monitor learning do better at teaching 
basic skills. 

4. Direct instruction is associated mcreased pupil learning gains. 
Direct instruction implies orderly classrooms, persistence on aca- 
demic tasks, active involvement with pupils, and a structured learn 
ing situation. 

Emmer and Evertson (1982) 

Purpose. To identify what is knoA^n about the behavior of teadiers who 
are effective classroom managers. 

Method. Aggregated studies wherein teacher behaviors were identified 
that were related to high levels of pupil nvolvement in clas^ activities, min 
imal amounts of pupil behavior that mterferc svith or di.^^ipt instruction, 
and efficient use of instructional time. 



1. During recitations pupils are more involved and ^c^s prone to miv 
behavior when teachers exhibit momentum, with iUiess, smoothness, 
and group alerting. 



Findings: 
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2. During seatwork pupils are less prone to misbehavior when teach 
ers exhibit with-itness, momentum, and smoothness. Pupils will be 
more involved in their work when teachers provide variety in 
seatwork. 

3. Pupils are more likely to be on task during activities led and paced 
by the teacher than during independent seatwork. 

4. Teacher behaviors associated with greater pupil involvement in les- 
sons include use of more feedback, more focused and substantive 
interaction with academic content, greater structuring during math 
instruction, and use of pron^pting, structured transitions, questions, 
incentives, and appropriate pacing. 

5. When beginning the school year, elementary teachers establish be- 
havioral expectations fur pupils, monitor behavior regularly, deal 
with inappropriate bchav^ior promptly, provide clear directions and 
presentations, listen, and express feelings. 

6. When begmning the school year, junior high teachers se' ^ork ex- 
pectations and standards, establish appropriate behaviors, monitor 
and deal with inappropriate behavior promptly, accept and use pu- 
pil ideas, and joke and smile. 

Stallings (1982) 

Purpose. To review studies that isolate effe* tive strategies for helping 
low-achieving secondary school pupils. 
Method: Reviewed selected studies. 



1 . In a study of 102 junior high school mathematics.T .ish classroonir>, 
effective classroom manag<*rs had clear plans f^ ^ firsi day. Spe- 
cifically, they: 

a. made procedures, rules, and consequences clear. 

b. held pupils responsible and accountable. 

c. were skillful in nroviding instruction and information. 

d. were skillful in organizing multiple instructional activities. 
In a study of 14 secondary schools, more effective classroom 
managers were: 

a. effi':ient in making assignments and dispensing materials resuh 
ing in more instructional time. 

b. were prompt in starting class and continued teaching until the 
end of class. 

c. when working with pupils who read below fourth grade level, 
were likely to spend more time in or^d reading in small groups 
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and to devote to more time to use of examples and provLing 
explanations (clarity), reviev/ing, and discussing. 

d. were more likely to use oral instruction when introducing new 
work, to discuss and review, to provide directed practice, to 
question, to acknowledge correct answers and correct wrong 
answers suppor.ively, and to include all pupils. 
3. Effective classroom managers use certain school procedures to help 

low-achieving pupils. They include: 

a. maintaining classroom climate that is friendly, competitive, and 

with high expectations. 
J. whole-<:lass teaching with pupils sometimes leading, giving 

reports, reading aloud. 

c. keeping intrusions to a minimum. 

d. assigning pupils to smaller, homogeneously grouped classes. 

e. giving pupils grades based on progress rather than on attain- 
ment of grade-level standards. 

^ encouraging parent interest and participation in their child's pro- 
gram and progress. 

Porter and Brophy (1988) 

Purpose: To synthesize research on good teaching, especially froni the 
work of the .itute fc; Research on Teaching at Michigan Slate University . 

Niethod. Ids,*'tificar\on of a number of maco-level findings fvotn research 
on teaching conducted since 1976 at the Institute for Research on Teaching. 

Findings: 

1 . Effective teachers have the ability to plan and negotiate a number of 
classroom goals. They seem to be able to accomplish both academic 
and socialization goals. They int.,grrtte content and skiUs learning. 

2. Effective teachers know their subjrn and their pupils, they display 
instructional and classroom management skills and other behaviors 
associated with effective pedagogy. 

3. Effective teachers accept personal responsibility for pupil learning 
and behavior. They engage in corrective, problem-solving ap- 
proaches vith fulling pupils rather than punishing them for their 
shortcomings. 

4. Effective teachers make clear what is to be learned and how it re- 
lates to what has been learned previously or what ^ill be learned 
in the future. 

5. Effective teachers explicitly model and instruct pupils in i .forma- 
tion processing, sense-making, and pr bleir -solving. They show 
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pupils how to think and give them opportunities to do so. They mon- 
itor comprehen*J»on regularly. 

6. Bffective tei^chers anticipate and correct misconceptions pupils have 
about their world. 

7. Effective teachers carefully select and use instructional materia!:, 
to fit the curriculum goals and pupil characteristics. They clarify 
and expand on such materials to enrich the curriculum. 

8. Effective teachers are reflective. They take time to think about what, 
why, and how they are teaching. 

Table 7 on pages 84-85 indicates which studies had similar findings. 

Summary of Effective Teaching Research 

The effective teacher behaviors identified in the 10 studies summarized 
here can be organized into seven clusters. 1) teacher character traits, 2) 
what the teacher knows, 3) what the teacher teaches, 4) what the teacher 
expects, 5) how the teacher teaches, 6) how the teacher reacts to pupils, 
and 7) how the teacher manages the classroom. Following is a discussion 
of each of these clusters, which can serve as a tentative listing of the varia 
bles constituting teacher effectivenesf^. 

Teacher character traits. A large number of items associated \^ith teach 
er effectiveness identified in the various reviews of research are teacher 
character traits. They sugge.. that teachers are effective when they are. en 
thusiastic, stimulating, encouraging, warm, task oriented and businesslike, 
tolerant-polit'-tactftjl, trusting, flexible adaptable, and democratic. Also, 
they hold high expectations for pupils, do not seek p^r^onal recognition, 
care less about bemg liked, are able to overcome pupil stereotypes, are less 
time-conscious, feel responsible for pupil learning, are able to express feel 
ing$, and have good listening skills. 

What the teacher knows. The reviews of research suggest that effective 
teachers n'* lO know many things and be skilled in using that knowledge. 
Specifically , effective teachers are knowledgeable in their subject fields (dis 
puled by Rosenshine and Furst 1971) and possess a ^.^jat deal of factual 
infonrjation. In addition, many kinds of knowledge and skill arc inferred 
in the clusters that follow. 

What the teacher teaches. The reviews of research i>uggest that effective 
teachers ensun coverage of the criterion inatcrial for which pupils are ac 
countable and go beyond it to provide maximal content coverage. 

Hon' the teacher teaches. This cluster incluv»es a large number of effec 
tive behaviors related to the act of teaching. The reviews of research sug 
gest that effective teachers demonstrate clarity, provide variety, establish 




and maintain momentum, make effective use of small groups, encourage 
more pupil participation, monitor and attend lo pupils, and structure teach 
ing and learning. Also, they take advantage of unexpected events (teach 
able moments), monitor scatwork, use both open-ended and lower order 
questions, involve pupils in peer teaching, use programmed materials and 
manipulative^, use large-group instruction, avoic* complexity by providing 
mformation in small chunks, use less busywork, and use fewer traditional 
materials. Additionally, they show pupils the importance of what is to be 
learned, demonstrate the thinking processes necessary for learning, antici 
pate and correct pupil misconceptions, and ire reflective about what they 
arc doing with respect to teaching and learning. 

What the teacher expects. Two items fall into this cluster, establishing 
expectations for pupils and holding them accountable, and encouraging par 
ent participation in the pupil's academic life. 

How the teacher reacts to pupils. The re iews of research suggest that 
effective teachers are accepting and supportive, deal with pupils in a con 
sislent manner, make little but judicious use of pupil criticism, demonstrate 
with-itness (aware of what is going on), make judicious use of praise, use 
mcentives, adjust to pupil developmental levels, individualize instruction, 
ensure equitable pupil participation, direct questions to non volunteers, know 
all of itieir pupils names, use appropriate wait time when asking questions, 
use prompting, give immediate feedback to help learners, are aware of and 
sensitive to learning differences among SES or cultural groups and adjust 
to these differences. 

How teachers manage. The seventh cluster of effective teacher attrib- 
utes IS gleaned from reviews of research dealing with classroom manage 
ment. Effective teachers demonstrate expertise in planning, have strong 
organization from the first day of class, are prompt in starting classes, make 
bmoolh transitions, are skillftil in overlapping or handling two or more class 
room activities concurrently , use group alerting especially to in\ olve pupils 
who dont volunteer, are persistent and efficient in maintaining time on 
task, and minimize disruptions. Also, effective teachers are accepting of 
some '^noise" in the classroom, have a repertory of control techhl^'ies, use 
i-iild forms of punishment, maintain a relaxed atmosphere, and hold pupils 
to work and success standards. 

Shortcomings of Teacher Effectiveness Research 

Research on teacher effectiveness has a number of limitations. A majnr 
one IS the lack of agreement on the outcome variable to determine effec 
tiveness. What is the primary role of teachers? Is it to instruct, to counsel, 
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Table 7, Pr Tilsing teacher effectiveness variables in the order of their 
denotation In the text. ^ . 



*^.tfy: + Indicates support 

- inr.icates negative support 

NS indicates "not sure" 

* contingencies affect use of 



Effective teachers seem to demonstrate 

1. Clsrily 

2. Organization (clarity oO 

3. EnthusiasrTi (also valence-chailenge 
arousal) 

4. Task-orlonted. businesslike behavior 

5. Provislcri of opportunity for students to 
learn cnterion material 

6. Variability/variety 

7. Criticism (negatively related)* 

8. "Saatwork variety and challenge'* 

9. *'Wlth-itness'* 

10. **Smoothness*' (of transitions) 

11. **Momep- i" (pacing) 

12. "Overlapplngness" 

13. "Group alerting*'* 

14. "Accountability*' 

15. Praise* 

16. Use of material Incentives 

17. Use of small groups* 

18. Use of more pupil participation/ 
Interaction* 

19. Accepiance-support 

20. Attending/monitoring behavior 

21. AvvcrcncGscf and adjustment to de- 
velopmental levels 

22. Consistency In controlling 

23. Encouragement 

24. Tolerance-politeness-tact 

25. Optimism 

26. Equitableness of pup'i participation 

27. Knowledge of subject 

28. Structure* 

29. Ability to capture and use unexpected 
events (teachable moments) 

30. Warmth 

31. Wait-time 

32. Individualization 

33. Less "busy-work" 

34. Timtron-task persistence and efficiency 

35. Use of independent work* 

36. Stimulation 

37. Use of feedback 

38. High expectations 

39. Awareness of and adjustment to pupil 
SES 

40. Use of open-ended questions* 

41. Call pupils by name 

42. Less recognition seeking 

43. Democratic style 
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44. Flexibility-adaptability 

45. Ability to overcome stereotypes of 
particular pupils 

46. Acceptance of some "noise*' 

47. Less caring about being liked 

48. Trust 

49. Less time consciousness 

50. Use of pupil peer teaching 

51. Use of programmed materials 

52. Use of manipulatlves 

53. Immediate reinforcement 

54. Large-group instruction 

55. More seatwork 

56. More lower-order questions 

57. Less use of pupil ideas or answers 

58. Less pupil Initiated talk* 

59. Less complexity 

60. A repertory of control techniques 

61. Questioning of non-volunteers 

62. Use of less traditional materials 

63. Use of Independent work that is 
Interesting, worthwhile and able to be 
completed independently 

64. Use of mIkJ forms or punishment 

65. Responsibility for pupil learning 

66. Ability to provide information in small 
chunks 

67. Possession and use of factual knowledge 

68. Ability to minimize disruptiois 

69. Provision of immediate help to learners 

70. Ability to maintain relaxed atmosphere 

71. Maintenance of pupil work and success 
standards 

72. Maximal content coverage 

73. Prompting 

74. Ability to express feelings 

75. Listening skills 

76. Organization for and from the first day 

77. Promptness in starting class 

78. Use of oral reading* 

79. Use of parent participation 

80. P anniny expertise 

81. Ability to show pupils relationship and 
importance of what is being learned to 
past and future learning 

82. MetacognHive processes necessary for 
learning 

8C5. Ability to anticipate and correct pupil 
misconceptions 

84. Ability to select, use, enrich and expand 
on appropriate Instructional materials 

85. Reflectiveness 
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to manage, to bring about social change, lu Ivance the profession of leach 
ing? Selecting one or another of these roles \\ill make quite a difference 
in the outcome variv\ble used to define effectiveness. Suppose the role of 
the teacher is to make si,hool ^ satisfying ^vorkplace, as suggested b> Banc 
and Jencks (1972) Given that role, effective teaching would be demon 
strated b> pupil saw>faction in and with school, and it might be measured 
b> pupil attendance and lack of lardines.*. However, suppose the role of 
the teacher is seen primanl> as one of instr acting, and effectiveness is mc^s 
ured b> pupils' academic gain on standardized tests. Gi' en the different 
possible goals of teaching, we can see wh> there might be some disagree 
mcnt about which outcome variables are measures of effectivcn'^ss. 

Another ?^ ^rtcoming of teacher effectiveness research is the nature of 
the population sampled. Because of federal priorities, the target population 
of most govemment'subsidizcd studies has been mainl> lo\\ SES pupils at 
the eiementar> level, and the teacher populations studied have been mostly 
voluntcci's. Also, in some studies the sample of both pupils and teachers 
has been quite small. 

Still another set of shortcomings have to do with methodological prob 
lems. Among those mentioned in the literature are. 1 j disagreement regard 
ingthe unit of analysis '^upil or teacher), 2) use of narrow outcome measures 
Uypicall> standardl^ed tests of basic skills) that limit generalizabilit> and 
may not reflect what is taught in the curriculum, 3) use of weak research 
designs, 4) i»se of high inference independent variables, 5) limiting the study 
of teacher lx:haviors to just frequency of occurrence rather than their ap 
propriafeness (qualit> and timing), 6) failure to take into ac^-ount the ques 
lionable slabilit> of teacher behaviors over tii.ie, ana 7) over-dependency 
on correlational s'lidics, (Correlational studies on teacher behavior typi 
cally fall in the 2 range, which although positive is not particul^ry 
strong.) Thesi shortcoming;* and others a. e discussed more fully in Berliner 
vl976), Dunkin and Biddie (1971), Heath and Nielson (1974), Gage (1983), 
Kennedy and Bush (1976), McBee and Fortune (1978), Medley u982), 
Roseshine and Furst (1971), and Scrivcn (1987), 

How Research on Teacher Effectiveness Inl irms Teachers 
and Teacher Educators 

Despite the shortcomings of teacher cffcctivencAS research, it does seem 
to be finding its way into the literature and thus influencing prac'Le. For 
exan^ple, the Association for Supcrvisior. ,id Curriculum Developi.ient has 
[»ubli Acu two research basc4 books on the topic. Effictne Instruction (Lev in 
and Long 1981) and Using What We Know About Teaching (HosibrJ 1984). 
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Also, the American AsM)ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education has pub 
lished Essential KnoMedge for Beginning Educators (Smith 1983) :uid 
Knowledge Base for the Beginning Teacher (Reynolds 1989). Perhaps most 
significant is that the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu 
cation in its Standards (1987) calls for all teacher education institutions "to 
ensure that its professional education programs are based on essential knowl 
edge and current research findings" (p. 37). 

In discussing how recend> acquire^! knowledge of effective teaching can be 
applied. Gage (1985) notes it can be used foremost to improve pedagogy - 
the art and science of teaching - since it, in part, ans'vers the basir ques- 
tion dsked by both practicing and preservice teachers, .low should I teach? 

The task now is not merely to get the word out about how research in- 
forms teaching. Rather, it is to provide ^po^lfi^ training opportunities where 
by preservice and practicing tea».hers gain both knowledge of and skill in 
the behaviors reseaich has shown to be effective. We can no longer regard 
die preparation of teachers as simply "education sans training" (Cruickshank 
and Metcalf 1S>90). With a knowledge base for teaching and with the wide 
spread dissemination of that knowledge, perhaps we can convince others 
m positions of power that teaching is a most complex and intellcctuall* 
demanding profession, which deserves greater public respect and more 
resources to do the job ci educating America's children and youth. 
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The Search for Knowledge 
About Teacher Education 



Until recently, research on teacher education has been virtually ignored 
in the major compilations of research literature. For example, the Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research has had no section on the topic in either 
its Third Edition (1960), its Fourth Edition (1969), or its Fifth Edition 
(1982). Similarly, one will not find any attention given to the topic in the 
International Encyclopedia of Teaching and Teacher Education (1987). Nor 
IS attention given to the topic in the First Edition of Handbook of Research 
on Teaching (1963). Not until the Second Edition ^\as published in 1973, 
do we find a chapter specifically devoted to the topic (Peck and Tucker 
1973). Thirteen years later with the publication of the Third Edition we 
find a contribution by Lanier and Little (1986). The periodical literature 
also is devoid of such attention, an exception being a brief summation by 
Koehler (1985). Thus this author's search, with the exceptioii of the sum 
mations by Lanier and Little and by Koehler, relies primarily on collecting 
and reporting the work of individual investigators. Their work is summa 
nzed in this chapter, which is organized around the five primai-y variables 
suggested by Cruickshank (1984). 1) preservice teachers, 2) preservice cur 
riculum, 3) preservice instruction, 4) the education professoriate, and 5) 
the context of teacher preparation. 



Why Do Persons Elect to Teach? 

In the past dozen years, a number of investigators have attempted to de 
termine the reasons why preservice teachers choose to become teachers 
Among them are Andrew (1983), Bontempo and Digman (1985), Book and 
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Freeman (1986), Book, Freeman, and Brousseau (1985), Horton, Daniel, 
and Summers (1985), JanUen (1982), Joseph and Green (1986), Kemper 
and Mangieri (1985), Research About Teacher Education Project (1987), 
Roberson, Keith, and Page (1983), Wood (1978), and Yarger, Howe>, and 
Joyce (1977). 

To determine the reasons for choosing a career in teaching, Andrew and 
two colleagues analyzed papers written by 248 preservke teachers, mostly 
sophomores, e'^rolled in the five-year program at the University of New 
Hampshire. For their papers students were asked "to consider their per 
sonal values, goals, and attributes and their recent semester of experience 
m teaching and to evaluate the possibility of teaching as a career." Prelimi 
nar> analysis indicates the most important factor for those choosing to con 
tinue in the preservice program is "social service motivation," or wanting 
to make a contribution in an area of social need. The second most impor 
tant factor is "enjoyment of children," and the third is "love of subject." 
According to the investigators, motivating factors for .nales and females 
differ, but the analysis is unclear regarding in what ways. 

Bontempo and Digman surveyed entry level education undergraduates 
at West Virginia University. Reasons for choosing teaching as a career by 
percentage are. enjoymv^nt of working with children (50%), desire to help 
others learn (26%), interest in subject matter (20%), and the act of teach- 
ing Itself (14%). The investigators note that 59% of the female subjects 
compared with 37% of the males are confident about their choice of teach 
ing as a career. 

Book and Freeman compared differences between 174 elementary and 
178 secondary entry -level education majors at Michigan State University 
Among the results reported are that elementary majors a^e more likely to 
choose teaching because of their interest in children, while the secondary 
majors choose teaching because of their subject matter interests. 

Book, Freeman, and Brousseau determined reasons why education majors 
choose teaching and coMpared them with reasons non-education majors 
choose other fields of study. Subjects were 258 education majors and 146 
non-education majors. The most cOHimon reasons education majors choose 
to teach are listed below by percentages: 

"Through this career I can help others gain a sense of personal achieve 

ment and self esteem." (957o) 
"I love to work with children." (81 %) 

* 'hrough this career I can help others gain knowledge and understand 

ing of things J consider important." (79%) 
"I can make better use of my abilities in this field." (75%) 
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"This career provides an opportunity to apply what I have learned in 

my major field of study." (63%) 
"This career provides an opportunity to help others less fortunate than 

myself." (53%) 

By contrast, non-education majors choose their careers for the most part 
because: 

"I can make belter use of my abilities." (80%; 

"This career provides an opportunity to apply what I have leaned in 

my major field of study," (75%) 
"Salaries are at least a ^'^^quate." (67%) 

Horton, Daniel, and Summers at Indiana State University compared rca 
sons for choosing teaching as a career as expressed by secondary majors 
a decade apart (1971-73 and 1982-83), Among other findings, these inves- 
tigators concluded that the more recent group was more concerned for people 
(48% compared to 19%), less concern^ with job security (2.1 % compared 
to 6.6%), and less influenced by former teachers they had had (6.2% com- 
pared to 14.6%). 

Jantzen investigated the reasons for choosing teaching as a career in 
California from 1946 until 1979, Over the years he administered a 16-item 
questionnaire listing "attractors** to teaching to presumably convenience sam 
pies of preservice teachers. Jantzen reports significant shifts in the reasons 
for choosing teaching over time. For example, in 1979, 95% of females 
chose to teach because of special interest in young people, compared to 
80% reportirg this reason in 1949, Among males, 95% chose to teach be- 
cause it "offers a reasonable assurance of an adequate income," compared 
to 68% rq>ortingthis reason in 1946. Other ht^h- ranking attractors include 
"Teaching offei's a lifelong opportunity to learn" (females 71 % , males 67%), 
"Teaching gives me an opportunit) to exercise individual initiative" (females 
61 % , males 66%), and "Enthusiasm of some former teacher" (females 58% , 
males 61%). By contrast, some attractors are reported less frequently over 
time. For example, the attract'on of a long summer vacation is down for 
both males and females, and assurance of an adequate income is way down 
for females (only 24% in 1979 compared to 88% in 1951). 

Joseph and Green asked 234 preservice teachers at a predominantly com 
muter college to respond to statements of reasons for choosing teaching 
as a career. The most common reasons selected were, desire to work with 
people, to be of service, and to have a career that is absorbing and allows 
for creativity (all more than 90%), desire to continue to be in a school set 
ting (79%), teaching is time compatible and allows for vacations (48%), 
and teachmg has material benefits and is something to fall back on (34%). 
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Kemper and Mangieil studied the interest in teaching of college bound high 
school students and identified correlates of such interest. Th^ administered 
questionnaires to 4,349 juniors and seniors in urban, suburban, and rural 
settings in seven states. The 35 % who indicated they were cither *Very" or *^me- 
what interested" in a teaching career reported three major fectors related to that 
mtcrest. knowledge and skill in the subject the> would teach (76%), interest 
m the subject the> would teach (68%), and desire to work with children or 
young adults (64%). Notable were some of the sex differences among high 
school students interested in teaching. For example, job security was rated 
more important by females (62% compared to 40% for males) as was desire 
to work with children (73% compared to 50% for males). Also, females were 
more often influenced by a person who taught (45% compared to 14% for males) 

The Research About Teacher Education Project used a sample of 876 
preserv ice teachers selected from 76 member institutions of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. The subjects reported the 
following reasons for choosing teaching as a career, helping children grow 
and learn (90%), a challenging field (63%), work opportunities and condi 
tions of employment (54%), inspired by a teacher v53%), view teaching 
as an honorable vocation (52%), offers career-related opportunities (44%), 
able to be admitted to the program (41%), reputation of education on cam 
pus (22%), and friends in the school of education (20%). 

Roberson, Keith, and Page, using the 1980 Longitudinal Study data (Ric 
cobono et al. 1981), identified 688 high school seniors who intended to 
become K-12 teachers. Then they used a path model to describe relation 
ships between and among 18 variables relatec* to aspirations to teaching 
as a career. Findings indicate that high school seniv. desiring to teach are 
best described as being female, having a desire to work with people, and 
having been influenced to teach by former teachers. When compared with 
pupils from the same population not intending to teach, they are less cun 
cemed with income and job security. 

Wood used a sample of 52 edUx^ation majors at the State University of 
New \ urk, Old Westbury College and asked them to respond tc the quer^ , 
**\Miat prompted you to become a teacher?" The 73 responses (some provided 
multiple reasons) fell into eight categories as follows, personal experience 
with children (33%), liking children (27%), altruistic reasons (16%), in- 
fluence of a relative (8%), respond to unjust criticisms of schools (6%), 
job advantages (4%), influence of a former teacher (3%), and liking for 
school and learning (3%). 

When Yarger, Howey, and Joyce asked 2,200 preservice teachers their 
reasons fof choosmg teaching as a career, the overwhelming reason given 
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was desire to work with children. Other influential fectors seem to be working 
hours, vacations, and security. Although respondents saw teaching as fulfil 
ling, important, and challenging, they did not see it as having power or status. 

Table 8 (p. 96) provides a rough extrapolation across studies of the rea 
sons college-bound high school students and preservicc teachers give for 
choosing teaching as a career. It should be noted that the investigators u:»ci 
different population samples and different data collection techniques. 

Why Do Persons Choose Not to Teach? 

This question is addressed somewhat by Andrew (1983), Book, Free- 
man, and Brousseau (1985), Kemper and Mangieri (1985), and Nutter 
(1983). 

Andrew found that students undecided about whether to continue in the 
preservice program at the University of New Hampshire gave as their rea 
sons, their own personal shortcomings (lack of confidence, lack of patience, 
not liking children), low salaries, extra duties, and experience with poor 
models (apathetic and la-y teachers). The preservicc teachers who actually 
quit the program reported tliey did so because of personal shortcomings, 
concern about discipline- related problems, extra duties, low salary, and 
monotony. 

Book, Freeman, and Brousseau in their study comparing education majors 
and non-education majors cite the following reasons for not considering 
a career in teaching, inadequate salaries, luck of job security, limited op 
port inities for advancement, monotony and boredom, little satisfaction or 
challenge, and lack of flexibility. 

In the Kemper and Mangieri study o. high school students, the subjects 
identified as having either no interest in teaching or no opinion one way 
or the other reported that their reluctance to consider teaching as a career 
was for the following ,ons. low salaries, the need for more rapid salary 
advancement than teaching permits, and greater opportunities in other fields. 

NutiCr conducted a study at Ohio University to determine why preser 
vice leac .lers drop out of the program. Her study used i questionnaire ad 
ministered to a convenience sample of 42 program leavers. The reasons 
given for leaving the teacher preparation program in order of frequency 
were, greater interest in another field (82%), lack of job opportunities (71 
low salaries (56%), lack of job security (38%), the low status of teaching 
(23%), and concerns about school discipline (21%). 

From the studies reviewed above, a composite list of reasons for decid 
ing not to enter a teacher preparation program or for dropping out of a pro 
gram include the following: 
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Table 8. Reasons given most often by college-bound and preservice 
teachers for choosing a teaching cat£^er. 



Reported by 



Reasons 

1 have a social service (people) 
orientation 

I am interested in and enjoy children 

1 love an academic subject 

I want to help others learn 

I enjoy teaching 

I can use subject matter i know 

I have teaching ability 

I find Income from teaching adequate 

1 enjo'/ being associated with learning 
and 1 chools 

I cm use my individuality, initiative, 
creativity 

I was influenced by significant others 

1 enjoy the hours and vacations 

I find schools lo be unjustly criticized 

I think teaching is challenging/important 

I think teaching could lead to another 
career 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
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• perceived personal shortcomings that would seem to x detrimental 
for successful teaching 

• inadequate salaries 

• extra duties 

• perception of teachers as apathetic, lazy 

• concern about school discipline 

• monotony and boredom 

• ^ck of job security 

• limited opportunity for advancement 

• little satisfaction or challenge 

• lack of flexibility 

• interest in. another field 

• low status of teachers 

How Long Do Preservice Teachers Expect to Teach? 

A few investigators have sampled the vie'A^s of preservice teachers as to 
hov, long they expect to staj in teaching. Ttcy include Bontempo and Dig 
man (1985), Book, Bycrs, and Freeman (1983), Book and Freeman (1986), 
Research About Teacher Education Project (1987), ana Sharp and Hirsh 
feld (1975). 

According to Bontempo and Dignan, females in preservice education 
express a greater commitment to teaching than do males (59% female, 37% 
male). Most of their subjects perceived themselves as remaining in the class 
room or in education-related jobs throughout t^ieir careers, 5 1 % saw them 
selves as professionally active beyond age 65. 

Similarly , Book, Byers, and Freeman report that their subjects felt they 
would remain in teaching. Of their sample of 473 freshmen and sophomores 
enrolled in two entr> level education courses at Michigan State Universit> 
during 1981-82, 57% planned to teach 10 or more years. Of those preser 
vice teachers who expected to leave teaching, 25% woula do so to con 
tinue their education, 42% to raise a family, and 21 % to change careers. 
Female preservice teachers whose mothers were not emplo>cd outside the 
home were especiall) prone to report that the> would leave teaching to raise 
a family. 

Book and Freeman, using a sample of 174 elementary and 178 second 
ary preservice teachers at Michigan State University, found that upon en 
tering the teacher preparation program, elementary majors were more 
committed to teaching than were secondary majors. Of the elementary 
majors, 38% reported that tea^^hing was the onlj career considered com 
pared to 23% of the secondary majors. Also, only 13% of the elementary 
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majors anticipated leaving teaching for othei carccrb compared to 48% of 
the secondary majors. 

According to the Ilese?rch About Teacher Education Project, ludcnts 
enrolled in teacher education program^ view themselves preparing for 
long-term careers in the classroom, with nearl> half believing the!, .arccrs 
will span 10 years or more. 

In the Sharp and Hirshfeld stud> examining the projected career plans 
of college freshmen in 1967 and then their actual first occupatiunal choices 
on graduation in 1971, it was found that the careci goals of students enter 
ing education generally were mere stable than those of students who indi 
cated earl> interest in other fields, and that 40% of the education majors 
planned to teach most of their lives. 

What Are the Backgrounds of Freservice Teachers? 

Several investigators have studied the demographic characteristics of 
teacher education majors. The> include Book, Byers, and Freeman (1983), 
Book and Freeman (1986), Book, Freeman, and Brousseau (1985), Gal 
luzzo and Arcnds (1989), Juvcc et al. (1977), Research About Teacher Edu 
cation Project (1987), Roberson, Keitl., and Page (1983), Sharp and 
Hirshfeld (1975); and Yarger, Howey, and Joyce (1977). 

Book, B>ers, and Freema.i identified the following major nomographic 
characteristics in their s?mple of preservicc teachers. 94% Caucasian, 79% 
female, 88% educated in public high schools, 52% graduating in classes 
with more than 300, most received their K 12 educatio.. in tht same school 
district, and bO% had experience in working with youth. 

Book and Freeman report that the background and experience of their 
s^.Tiple of elementary education aiajors, diffci from the MJcondary majors 
in following wa>s. weaker in science and math, much more likel> to 
take remedial math in college, more likel> to have worked with children 
in both school a.ad non school settings and to have worked with handicapped 
>outh, and more likel> to have graduated from smaller high schools. In 
•Jic total sample of both elementary and secondary majors, females are more 
likely to have studied three or more years of foreign language in high ichooL 

Look, Freeman, and Brousseau found a majority of t^ieir sample of prcser 
vice teachers at Michigan State University to be female, Cau..asian, to come 
from relatively large families (53% from families with four or more children), 
to come from families ..i which both parents have earned some college credits 
(57% of mothers and 67% of fathers), and to have experience working with 
children. Additionally, they read for pleasure. Compared to non education 
majors, they are less likely to come from higher income families. 
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Joyce et al. surveyed 2,200 preservice teachers from 175 teacher-pre- 
paring institutions. The demographics of their sample are as follows 75% 
under age 25, 30% married, 67% female, 87% Caucasian, 83% gradu- 
ating from public high schools, 31 % having father, who were self-employed 
or professionals, and 36% having homemaker mothers. 

The Resean^h About Teacher Education Project (RATE) reported the fol 
lowing demographic characteristics for its sample of 876 secondary preser 
vice teachers. Slightly more than three-quarters are female, 89% are 
Caucasian, and 25% are married. At graduation their average age is 24 
to 25. About 10% have an average age of 34 and are receiving their firs* 
degree in education as post -baccalaureate students. Almost half are com- 
muters, and 40% are transfer students. About one-half attend college with 
in 50 miles of their homes, whicli are located in suburban or rural 
communities. Three-fourths repor. outside employment. Very few report 
foreign language fluency. 

Galluzzo and Arends (1989) in a later release of RATE data conclude 
that white females constitute about two-thirds of all teaching majors and 
white males about one-quarter. 

Roberson, Keith, and Page, as do Joyce et al., report the majority of 
high school students intending to become teachers are female. 

The Sharp and Hirshfeld study, involving education majors enrolled be 
twecn 1967-71, reports the following demographic characteristics. 80% of 
those graduating are female, 70% of their fathers and 80% of their mothers 
have a high school education, and most receive their teacher preparation 
in small to medium-size, four -year colleges. Further, 80% receive paren 
tal financial support, 56% are employed while in school, and 26% have 
federal student loans. 

Yarger, Howey, and Joyce, using the same data source as Joyce et aL, 
conclude that the typical preservice teacher is female, Caucasian, comes 
from a small city or rural area, is monolingual, and attends college in her 
native state, usually near home. 



What Personal Characteristics Distinguish Preservice Teachers? 

Numerous investigations of preseivice teachers have studied their per 
sonal attributes, such as academic and intellectual abilities, confidence and 
adjustment, attitudes and values, and preferences. Among these studies arc 
Bontempo and Digman (1985), Book, Byers, and Freeman (1983), Book 
and Freeman (1986), Book, Freeman, and Brousseau (1985), Borko, La 
lik, and Tomchin (1987), Callahan (1980), Carnegie Foundation (1986), 
Cooperman and Klagholz (1985), Domas and Tiedeman (1950), Dravland 
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and Greene (1980), Dupois (1984), Fisher and Feldman (1985), Frank 
(1986), Gallegos and GiK^* (1982), Guyton and Forokhi (1985), Henjum 
(1969), Matczynski etal. (1988), NeUi (1984), Nelson (1985), Olsen (1985), 
Phillips (1982), Pigge (1985), Pigge and Marso (1987), Research About 
Teacher Education Project (1987), Richardson and Briggs (1983), Rober 
son, Keith, and Page (1983), Savage (1983), Sharp and Hirshfeld (1975), 
Skipper and Quaniz (1987), Stolee (1982), Vance and Schlechty (1982), 
Weaver (1979); and Yarger, Howtv, and Joyce (1977). 

Studies of academic ability. Two distinctly different bodies of literature 
exist for this topic. One group of studies compares actual preserv ice teachers 
with non-education majors. The other compares high school students who 
say they intend to major in education in college with high school students 
who state they intend to major in a.eas other than education. The first group 
of studies summarized below deals with preservice teachers. 

Barger and Baiger, reported in Matczynski et al. (1988), compared 3,831 
educ^.tion and non-education students at Eastern Illinois University on the 
following critena. ACT scores, high school class rank, cumulative grade 
point average, and grade point average in their upper division major. They 
repon ihe following findings. The mean cumulative grade point average 
for education majors was 3.09 compared to 2.96 for non-education majors, 
the mean upper division grade point average for education majors was 3 19 
and for non-education majors 3.15. Education majors were slightly lower 
in composite ACT scores d high school class rank. 

At Michigan State University , Book, Freeman, and B'ousscau also com- 
pared the academic backgrounds of education and non^ucation majors 
The two groups compared were 258 students enrolled in an introductory 
educational psychology class, who indicated either that teaching was their 
only career consideration or that it was first choice on a list of career op- 
tions, and 146 students enrolled in an introductory communications course 
Comparison of the academic backgrounds of the two groups revealed the 
high school academic preparation of members of the two groups to be simi 
lar. Their high school grade point averages were very close (3.14 for edu 
cation majors, 3.07 for non-education majors). About equal numbers from 
both gro ps were judged deficient enough to require remedial courses in 
college. Education majors were more likely to read for pleasure and more 
likely to have been elected to the National Honor Society. 

reported in Matczynski et ah (1988), compared large numbers 
of education and non-education students from 18 campuses of the Califor 
nia State University sy ^t^*;: on the following criteria, cumulative grade point 
average, grade poi.it average in their majors, grade point average at :he 
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beginning of professional education courses, and grade point average in 
basic skills courses. On all grade point criteria, the education majors 
achieved at or above the mean of non-education majors. 

Dravland and Greene found education majors had higher grade point aver 
ages and a higher program completion rate than did non-education majors. 

Dupois studied sophomores and juniors who had completed most of their 
general education requiiements and were beginning professional courses 
at six large and small Pennsjlvania institutions. When compared with non 
education sophomores, she found them to be close to the level of reading 
skills expected of sophomores in Pennsjlvania and in the top half of col 
lege students nationwide. Nearlj a quarter scored above the level of a col 
lege senior in reading, while only four percent had scores low enough to 
indicate a significant problem. Within professional education, elementary 
majors consistently outperformed secondary majors in study hab'':> and 
attitudes. 

Fisher and Feldman compared the academic ability of 2,100 education 
majors and 6,700 non-education sUi ienls at Illinois State University between 
1980-83. Cnteria for comparison included ACT scores, cumulative grade 
point averages, and cumulative grade point averages for general studies and 
for upper division courses. Education majors compared favorably on all 
measures. 

Guyton and Forokhi used a sample of 782 students from the three largest 
colleges (arts and sciences, business, and education) at Georgia State Univer 
sity and compared the students from the three colleges on several meas 
ures. With regard to grade point averages, at the sophomore level arts and 
science majors had the highest GPAs (3.01). followed by education majors 
(2.88), and business majors (2.60). Final GPA s upon graduation showed 
education majors to have the highest (3.3), followed by arts and science 
(3. 12), and business (2.72). Sarins on the Slate Regents Test showed negligi- 
ble differences among the three groups. 

Matczynski et al. compared education majors with majors in arts and 
sciences, business, communication and computer science, library science, 
and nursing graduating from Ouion University in 1984-85, One compari- 
son criterion was the mean grade point averages ur. 13 required general 
education courses. Grade point averages for the non-ed^ cation majors were 
as follows, arts and science (2.70), business ( 2.62), communication and 
computer science (2.69), library science (2.30), and nursin^, (3.59). The 
mean grade point average for education majors in the same general educa 
tion courses was 2.78, thus placing them in second place behind nursing 
majors. Additionally, the investigators compared arts and science majors 
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with secondar> education majors in courses the> took in common, thai is, 
the courses the secondary education majors took for their teaching major, 
such as biolog>, chemistry, phjslcs, earth science, English, and mathcmat 
ICS. Grade points earned in common courses b> secondary education majors 
compared with arts and :)Cience majors were as follows (the secondary edu 
cation majors grade points are given first), biology 2.81 and 2.71, chemistry 
2.83 and 2.71, English 3.0 and 2.72, earth science 3.37 and 2.54, math 
2.34 and 2.9^, and physics 3.0 and 2.01. 

Similarly, Nclli compared grade point averages of secondary educat. i 
majors and non-education majors at the University of Kentucky in courses 
taken in common (natural science^, mathematics, foreign liJiguage, mu 
sic, social sciences, En^ Ush, or art). It was found that secondary education 
majors received grades equal to those received by the rion «.ducation majors. 

Nelson used the National Longitudinal Study (NLS) data (see Riccobono 
et al. 1931) of the high xhool class of 1972 to find out how those who 
entered f ^^ching after college compared to those who cujse different careers. 
The measures used to make the comparisons irchided SAT, ACT, and NLS 
test scores and high school class rank. His findings snored that non teachers 
ou.scored teachers on the following. SAT-\e'"b2' 489 to 459, SAT-math 
528 to 486, ACT-English 20.1 to 19.7, ACT-math 22.6 to 20.1, NLS 
vocabulary 5.27 to 5.07, NLS math 5.37 to 5.15, and class rank 69.5 to 
68.8. By contrast, teachers outtcored non teachers on the NLS reading test 
5.01 to 4.98. 

At the University of Wisconsin-Parkside, Olsen compared 107 educa 
tion majors with 1,420 non education majors. Both groups had completed 
their baccalaureate degree. On 1 1 variables, three statistically significant 
differences were found and all favored cducalijn majors. They had higher 
high school percentile ranks (taken from student transcripts), higher cu 
mulative university grade point averages, and higher grades in a common 
university course (English 101). 

The Research About Teacher Education Project reached the following 
conclusions relative to the academic achievement of education majors. 
Prcservicc teachers hdvt about the same ability ah the general undergradu 
ate population and upon graduation have a cumulative grade point a.erage 
of around 3.0. They receive i,lightly higher marks in their cc^ cation courses 
than in non-education courses. The typical teacher education student is in 
the top third of his or her high school class arJ falls in the average range 
on SAT math and verbal tests. 

Savage studied the academic qualifications of women choosing educa 
tionas a career compared with women choosing other fields of study. The 
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sample included 1,081 women in seven fields of study who were followed 
over four years of college. Of the seven ^lelds. women in education ranked 
sixth on Sr\T scores and tied for last pla.e in high school class ranking 
Women transferring into education had both higher SAT scores and higher 
class rank than the mean of education majors. 

Sharp and Kirshfeld report that the subjects in taeir study (college fresh 
men in 1967 who declared their intern to pursue a career in teaching and 
upon graduation took teaching positions) when compared with "defect?:" 
i-iibjects who changed career goals to anotlier field, were lesa likely to have 
scored high and more likely to have bcoicd low on an academic index. R -it- 
edly, subjects who scoied high on the academic index indicated the short- 
est commitment to teaching as a career. 

Stolee analyzed data on freshmen entering ihc Univcrsit-^ of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee during 1980-1981 . He concluded from these data that both the 
high school percentile rank and SAT scores for the prospecti education 
majors were higher than those of the noR -education majors. Aduitionally, 
he reports that graduatmg education maiorh had higher overall grade poin' 
averages and that their grades in course?, outside of education were higher 
with one exception (allied health). 

The next set of studies reviewed compares the academic ability of high 
school students who declare their intent to major in education with those 
who do not. 

Cooperman and Klagholz report that the 1982 SAT scores of New Jersey 
high school graduates who planned to major In education were lo%ver than 
those of their peers planning to major in 22 of 24 fields. Furthermore, 60% 
of high sc 3ol senior who indicated interest in teaching and who were ad 
mittea to New Jersey community and state colleges scored 399 or lower 
on the verbal portion ot the SAT compared to the statewide average jf 416 

Roberson, Keith, and Page conclude that, "[I]t appears that teaching a^pir 
ants ... are somewhat less able intellectually th^n their classmates" and 
that "lower ability is a notable inflacnce [more characteristic of] females 
ania blacks who aspire to teach, but not for white males" (p. 20). Howevei , 
according to Teacher Education Reports (22 September 1988), the SAT 
sv^ores of high school students aspiring to become teachers "has risen dr'^ 
matically in recent years" (p. 4). It goes on to quote the co-author of the 
College Board's annual Profiles College-Bound Seniors. "In 1988, they are 
much higher than at any year smce we started tallying thcbe particular data." 
Verbal scores were 11 points higher than in 1978 and mathematics scores 
were 20 points higher than in 1987. Teacher Education Reports concludes 
thit the SAT gap between students stating they will major in education and 
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students stating non-education majors is the smallest since Educational Test 
ing Service began such data collection. The latest combined SAT scores 
for education majors is 849 compared to 904 for non-education majors. 

Vance and Schlecty , as others, analysed data from the National Longitu 
dinal Study of 1 ,972 high school seniors. They compared seniors who later 
completed college (although not necessar'Iy as education majors) and en 
tered teaching with non-education majors who entered other careers. On 
the basis of their analysis of SAT scores, the investigators conclude that 
teaching is more attractive to individuals with lower academic ability but 
that education does attract and retain a proportional share of those in the 
middle range of academic ability. 

Weaver's study (probably the most quoted and creating the most con- 
troversy) compared tht academic qualifications of college-bourd high school 
seniors who aspired to teach with those who planned other careers. On the 
SAT, those aspiring to teach scored 34 points lower on the verbal portion 
and 43 points lower on the maJjematics portion. Overall, high school seniors 
planning to study education had lower scores as a group than seniors plan 
nmg to majo: in the six other majors (business administration and com 
merce, biological sciences, engineering fields, health and medical fields, 
physical sciences, and social sciences). The investigator notes that ACT 
data show essentially the same thing. Of 19 fields of study reported by ACT 
for college freshmen in 1975 76, education majors were in 14th place i * 
English and tied for 1 7th place in math. For high school seniors participat 
ing in the National Longitudinal Study (NLS), those intending to become 
education majors ranked I4th and ISth out of 16 fields on SAT scores and 
ranked 12th on grade point averages. Further, these aspiring education 
majors were below the mean of all high school seniors on the NLS tests 
in vocabulary, reading, and math. Another bit of depressing news from 
the Weaver study was the finding that an NLS sub-sample of education 
majors graduating in 1976 who did not find or did not take teaching jobs 
was, for the most part, more acddtnically able! 

In a related but >omewhat different genre of studies, Gallegos and Gib 
t>on compared academic characteristics of ec^ucation students graduating from 
Western Washington University in 1969-7! with those graduating in 1979 81 
and found the latter group superior to those a decade earlier on cumulative 
grade point average, even though the median GP.X at that institution had 
declined over the 10-year interval. 

Pigge compared the academic qualifications of teacher education gradu 
ates who become full time teachers with those of teachei education jradu 
ates who did not take teaching jobs (somewhat similar to the Weaver 
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suo-sample described above). A questionnaire was mailed to 3,061 gradu 
ates from the college of education of a medium-sized Ohio university be 
tween 1980-83. Of the more than 1 ,000 respondents, 55% became full-time 
teachers within three months of graduation, 14% became substitute teachers, 
12% could not find teaching jobs, and 19% chose other fields of work. 
After comparing such things as high school class rank, university grade 
point averages, and ACT scores, Pigge concludes that the most academi- 
cally able do not choose to embark on teaching careers. Rather, they either 
continue their education or enter other fields of employment. The least aca- 
demically able were those who could not find teaching jobs and those who 
were substitute teachers. 

A summary of the above studies comparing the academic ability of edu 
cation majors with non-education majors follows. During high school, pro- 
spective education majors in one study had about the same grade point 
average as other students who went on to college, in two studies they had 
a higher class rank, in two other studies a slightly lower class rank, and 
in another stu(^ a lower class rank. In one study they were more often mem- 
bers of the National Honorary Society . In one study they had about the same 
scores on State Regents Tests. In one study they had the same AC ; scores 
and in another slightly lower scores. In one study they had higher SAT 
scores and in another lower scores. In one study they had lower scores on 
National Longitudinal Studies Tests. 

During college, education majors in two studies were no more likely to 
require remedial work. In one study they had the same reading ability and 
in another slightly higher reading ability . In one study they received higher 
grades in introductory English. In three studies they received the ^ame grades 
in their academic majors. In one study they read more for recreation. In 
one study they had a slightly higher grade point average in general studies 
and, in another, the same grade point average in general studies. In two 
studies they had tne same upper division grade point average. In two studies 
they had a higher cumulative grade point average and in three studies the 
same cumulative grade point average. 

Personality characteristics ofpreservice teachers. Book, Byeis, and Fivx 
man found that lower division education majors were generally confident 
in their ability to teach, with 24% expressing complete confidence and 667t 
l>eing moderately confident. 

Callahan queried 120 elementary and secondary preservice teachers at 
Washington State University . He found preservice teachers to be confident 
before student teaching and even more so after that experi^.ice. He also 
found that they possessed many of the attributes of good teachers ("friend 
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ly, knowledgeable and poised, lively and interesting, firm control, and 
democratic"). 

Dumas and Tiedeman cite studies comparing education majors and non 
education majors that find no significant differences with regard to 
personality. 

Dravland and Greene report in their study that education majors .:e 
more submissive when compared with non-educaton majors. Also, male 
education majors were more conscientious, group dependent, and had higher 
self-concepts when compared with male non-education majors. 

Using a sample of 78 student teachers at the University of Minnesota, 
Henjum studied the relationship between certain personality characteris 
tics of secondary student teachers and their success in that role as perceived 
by their pupils and supervisors. He conducted correlational analysis and 
analysis of variance of student teachers' responses to Cattels Sixteen Per 
sonaliy Form Questionnaire, pupils' responses on the Hoyt-Grim Pupil 
Reaction Inventory, and the university supervisor s assigned letter grades 
and rankings of the student teachers. Among the findings are. In order to 
be perceived as successful at the senior high level, it is important for stu 
dent teachers to be "highly intelligent and enthusiastic*", and at the junior 
high level, they should be "emotionally mature, experimenting, somewhat 
extroverted, and socially adjusted." 

Richardson and Briggs asked cooperating teachers to describe the attrib- 
utes of secondary student teachers at East Texas Sta University by using 
a 31 -item semantic differential scale. On a five-poin ^^cale, the student 
teachers were perceived to be courteous (4.64), cocr.;rati\e and trusting 
(4.56), friendly (4.53), good-natured (4.51), siir^re and kind (4.46). In 
fact, the means for each of the 31 personal attributes was 3.61 or above, 
indicating that cooperating teachers generally found these stude.it teachers 
personally acceptable. 

Attitudes, values, perceptions. Bontempoand Digman .^ .ndundergradu 
atcs entering ^eacher preparation to view teaching as important (43%), re 
warding (39%), underrated (28%), and difficult (12%). 

Pigge and Marso investigated relationships between «.haracteristics of be 
ginning education majors at a medium si^ed Ohio university and their atti 
tudes, anxtJties, and confidence level about teaching. Among their many 
findings are. elementary majors have a more pi itive attitude toward teach 
ing, those deciding to teach early -on have more positive attitudes toward 
teaching, respondents are most anxious about finding teaching satisfying, 
having pupils follow their directions, preparing lessons, and having the abil 
ity to control a class, respondents were least anxious about being happy 
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v^ith teaching, differences in backgrounds between themselves and their 
pupils, answering pupil questions, lack of pupil rapport, their major con 
cems were lack of instructional materials and meeting the needs of differ 
ent pupils; and the> had minimal concern about having too many 
non- instructional duties, having too many pupils, routine, and the inflexi 
ble nature of teaching. 

The Research About Teacher Education Project examined tiic attitudes 
of preservice secondary teachers toward teaching as a career and found the 
vast majority to have positive or very positive attitudes. 

Skipper and Quantz studied changes in the attitudes of 43 education majors 
and 63 arts and science majors at Mianii University by administering an 
attitude survey to freshmen in 1980 and again to the same students when 
they were seniors in 1984. Comparisons within and across the two groups 
resulted in the following flndings. as freshmen, education majors were s;^ 
niflcantly less progressive regarding educational practices than arts anu 
science majors, as seniors, both groups became more progressive but with 
the greater change occurring among education majors. Education majors 
were more progressive with regard to professional issues, such as support 
ing acad, .tiic freedom for teachers and * iewing teachers as experts on teach 
ing and learning, while arts and science majors were more p.^^ressive with 
regard to teaching democracy and criticizing our political and economic 
system. 

Book, Byers, and Freeman, in their study of preservice teachers' atti- 
tudes toward teacher preparation, report that their sample expressed as an 
overriding belief that experience is the best teacher. Thci: subjects expected 
"on -the job training and supervised teaching experiences to be the most valu 
abli sources of professional knowledge"" (p. 10). They also report that 
elemcntar/ majors mostly value coursework in educational psychology <.nd 
instructional methods. 

Callahan found that elementary and secondary education majors value 
teacher characteristics that researchers have determined to be iesirable. 
These jiicludc knowledge, poise, friendliness, being lively and interesting, 
h^. ::ig firm control, and using democratic procedures. However, they per 
ccive their preparation programs as only marginally contributing to their 
attaining these characteristics. 

A Carnegie study based on national surveys of college students in 1975 
and 1984 reported that, education majors were pleased wim ^he teaching 
and education they receive, they were less inclined to feel they arc treated 
like "numbers book**, they reported greater interaction with their profcs 
sors, they felt inert were faculty to whom they could turn, they felt faculty 
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look special interest in them, and they trusted professors to look out for 
their interests. More so than students in othei majors except perhaps en 
gincenng, those intending to have long careers as teachers want a "detailed 
grasp of [theirl specialized field." Clearly, they want "training and skills" 
for their occupation. 

Yarger, Kov>ey, and Joyce report that their subjects felt competent in class 
room management, in teaching tlieir specialty, and in their ability to relate to 
colleagues. Thev fel* the need for additional preparation in diagnosis and 
remediation if learning problems anc" in iisiug human and material resources. 
Other perceived shortcomings in their professional courses related to lack 
of preparation in classroom management anJ oiulticultural education. 

Regarding teaching goals as perceived by preserv ice teachers, Bontem 
po and Digman indicate that the most nientioned a.e motivating pupils to 
learn (34%) and preparing pupils for the world (26%). Book, Byers, and 
Freeman report that their subjects' major teaching goals arc enhancing pu 
pil self-image (46%) and promoting academic achievement (31%). 

To determine student teachers' perception of what constitutes a succ* 
ful lesson, Borko examined the journals kept by 26 elementary ,.adent 
teachers from a Southeastern university . The journals of seven s' jnger and 
seven weaker students were examined to see if there were d' .erences in 
perceptions of successful lessons. Both stronger and weaker st lenti shared 
similar perceptions that successful lessons were characterized s having in 
structional uniqueness or creativity, good organization and ! le manage 
ment, appropriate pacing, effective grouping for instructi* , adequate 
planning and preparation, proper pupil management or com 1, and ap 
propriate outcomes in terms of pupil learning and satisfacti( . 

Preferences. Regarding where they wished to teach, Book, Hyers, and 
Freeman report a preference by %% of preserv ice teachers from suburban 
and rural areas to return to those settings. By contrast, only 25% of prcser 
vice teachers from urban areas indicated a preference to teach in such areas. 
They more often express interest in teaching in suburban scliools (29%) 
or have no preference (33%). Caucasian students more than nom^hites prefer 
suburban teaching, few (6%) indicate interest in an urban teaching posi 
tiun. Another finding was that 75% percent would prefer to teach within 
the state. The Research About Teacher Education Project also looked into 
geographic teaching preferences and found that 75% of preservice tedchers 
would prefer to remain within 100 miles of their home communities and 
that 82% prefer teaching in rural or suburban areas. 

Phillips, in a study of the learning style preferences of Ohio Mate Univcr 
sity preservice teachers, reports that 65% of her subjects like "handd on" 
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experiences and that females express a stronger preference than do males. 
Skipper and Quantz also surveyed pre&ervice teachers at Miahii University 
regarding preferrc(f learning styles and found differences between eleme.. 
tar> and secondary preserv ice te<f. hers. Elementary preserv ice teachers pre 
fer to learn in a group situation, place a higher priority on well oiganized 
courses that stay on schedule, and prefer not to give oral reports. 

Regarding cognitive style, Frank found female education students with 
teaching majors in sciences, mathematics, business, and physical educa 
tion to be more task oriented and analytical, whereas students with teach 
ing majors in social science, huinanities, family and child development, 
home economics, special education, and speech pathology tended to be more 
socially oriented and to be global processors of information. 

Summary of Research on the Preservice Teacher 

Extrapolating from the studies on preservice teachers reviewed above, 
the following tentative generalizations can be made. 

Persons who decide to teach do so mainly because of their social service 
orientation and their likin^ for children. Additionally, they do so because 
of positive job- related factors, such as school hours and vacations and a 
liking for an academic subject. On the other hand, persons who drop out 
of preservice programs do so because they perceive they have personal short 
coinings, they don't like the extra duties and low salaries, and they per 
ceive teaching to be monotonous. 

Females and elementary majors are aiore likely to express a long term 
commitment to teaching. Overall, about half of those in preservice pro 
grams intend at least a 10-year stint in K-12 classrooms. 

Preservice teachers can be characterized mosdy as Caucasian females who 
have had prior experiences with children. They are graduates of suburban 
and rural public schools. They come from larger I'amilies, like lO read, and 
are rarely fluent in . foreign language. They are educated in small to 
medium-sized universities near home and are place bound in their ..hoice 
of where they wish to teach. 

Compared with non-education majors, preservice teachers are equal on 
the usual kneasures of academic achievement such as grade point average 
in high school and college but do less well on standard tests of academic 
aptitude. 

Regarding personal qualities, preserv ice teachers are positive about teach 
..ig as a career, confident in their ability to teach, and are somewhat more 
submissive and less progressive. They are anxious mostly about whether 
teaching will be satisfying and whether they can handle pupils. They re 
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gard on-thc-job training and courscwork related to pedagog> as most valu 
able, and the> respect the professional preparation lhe> have received. Their 
goals are to enhance pupils' self image and academic learning. The> hope 
to teach in suburban or rural schools near their homes, 

Preservice Curriculum and Instruction 

Curriculum and instruction constitute different variables in the research 
on teacher education, although at times the> overlap as in student teaching, 
a subset of the teacher preparation cuiriculum. In the following review of 
research, curriculum and instruction will be presented together. 

Preservire Teacher Preparation Curriculum 

Although the preservice teacher preparation curriculum is often talked 
about, most of what is said about it can best be described as conventional 
wisdom or expressions of opinion ou what is common*^ oelieved to be true. 
The review by Lanier and Little (1986), for example, is replete with asser 
tions made with great confidence b> stakeholders but without supporting 
data to back them up. Among the assertions made about the teacher prepa 
ration curriculum are that, co. -c content i^ unstable and tends to reflect 
the personal ideology of the instructor, coursework is not intellectually rig 
orous, curricula are heav^ with experiences that reinforce conservative and 
present-oriented approaches, preservice teachers are taught to think nar 
rowly about the scope of their work, field experiences promote trial and 
error learning and an apprenticeship approach, recent research on teaching 
effectiveness is conceptualized aarrowly , is presented as truth, and denies 
teacher wisdom; and general educanon is neglected, 

Lanier and Little are able to identify few, if any substantive studies of 
the teacher preparation curriculum. At one point Jiey admit, "existing data 
Jo not allow clear portraits of the explicit teacher preparation curriralum 
to be drawn** (p. 54P\ 

Kochler (1985) also was frustrated in her efforts to aggregate research 
on the comparative merits of teacher education curricula. Her ERIC search 
(circa 1980-84) proved to be mostly steri, - with regard to significant find 
in^s, A large number of studies she found and reviewed were not com 
parative studies but rather were evaluations of one course or method using 
pre- and post-testing or just post testing. She did identify comparative studies 
wherein the comparison groups receive different content treatment in a 
course. Although most of these studies found differences in treatment cf 
fects (one treatment was superior to another), Koehler notes that "none of 
the studie>> involved long-term follow up of the (preservice) students into 
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classroom teaching, nor did lhc> include descriptive research on the 
treatments themselves" (p, 24). Medle> (1982) offers the same criticism 
of such program evaluation studies, because the> fail tc take into account 
program validation or Ahclher the pnigram s treatment effect makes a differ 
ence in prescrvice teachers' behavior once they take postions in K-1? 
classrooms. 

Evertson, Hawle> , and Zlotnick (1985) searched for studies that address 
the question. Do preservice preparation programs teach teachers to teach 
effectively? The> identifed two groups of . tudies. The first group compared 
the effectiveness of regularly certified teachers with provisionally certified 
teachers. They ^ .regated the results of 13 studies conducted between 1958 
and 1984 and found that in 11 of them regularly certified teachers were 
judged more effective on the basis of pupil achievement gains and ratings 
of administrators or trained observcis. However, the investigators t,aution 
that most of these studies do not control well for other influential varia 
bles, such as length of the teachers* classro<.mi experience, intelligence, or 
general academic competence. 

The scconJ group of studies aggregated by Evertson, Hawley, and Zlot 
nick sought to determine whether specific instructional strategies leaTied 
by preservice teachers are subsequently reflected in their K 12 classroom 
performance. They note that '^numerous studies show that particular efforts 
by education schools to structure preservice teacher learning liave desired 
effects on [preservice teacher] behavior in the short run" (p. 4). However, 
they repurt mixed findings as to *vhether the newly acquired abilities trans 
fer 10 student teaching or to leaching *n natural classrooms. 

Evertson, Hawley, and Zlotnick also report studies on the relationship 
between preservice teachers subject matter knowledge and their effec* • 
ness. Here, they rely on th'* work of Druva and Andersor. (1983), who con 
ducted an extensive investigation analyzing 65 studies ^wience education. 
Druva and Anderson conclude: 

1 . There is a relationship between teacher preparation programs and what 
their graduates do as teachers. Science courses, education courses, 
and overall academic performance are positively associated with sue 
cessful teaching. 

2. The relationship between teacher training in science and cognitive 
student outcomes is progressively higher in higher level science 
courses. 

3. The most striking overall tharacteristic of the results is the pattern 
of low correlations across a large number of other variables involved 
(p. 478). 
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However, Evertson, Hawle>, and Zlotnick report thai in other subject 
fields the relationship between teachers' subject matter knowledge and cither 
teacher performance or pupil learning is not clear. They also rc^ ,.l they 
could not find any c\ idencc to support the premise that the general educa 
tion curriculum helps to promote desirable tcackf r characteristics. With re 
gard tv. pedagogical preparation, they cite considerable evidence that there 
IS a "knowledge base that might be covered in the preparation of teachers'* 
(p. 6), which, if properly structured, could be used in preparing preser\ ice 
teachers to become effective in the classroom. 

A few cfTons have been made to determine the precise content of the 
preservice teacher preparation curri alum and state education department 
certification requirements (Dumas and Weible 1984, Howey , Yarger, and 
Joyce 1978, Ishler 1984, Ishler and Kay 1981, Kluender 1984, Research 
About Teacher Education Project 1987, Weible and Dumas 1982). 

Howey, Yarger, and Joyce surveyed 175 teache: .ireoarLig institutions 
to determine content distribution requirements. They found the norm to be 
61 semester hours in general studies, 35 in professional studies, and 18 
in applied or clinical work. 

Ishler surveyed 66 member institutions of the Association of Colleges 
and Schools of Education in State Universities and of Land Grtnt Colleges 
and Affiliated Private Universities. He found that elementary majors take 
an average of 51 semester hours in general education (range of 33 81), for 
secondary majors the average was 47 semester hours (range of 30-65). In 
the i'lca of content specialization, elementary majors averaged 29 semester 
hours (range of 12 38), and secondary majors averaged 35 scmster hours 
(range of 22-66). Elemcitary majors spent an average of 200 hourA in fieJd 
CApcrience prior to stu ':nt teaching, while secondary majors spent an aver 
age of 92 hours. Both elementary and secondary majors received an avcr 
age of p:;ie semester hours cd'ii for student teaching. 

In a related study, Ishler and Kay surveyed 550 teacher preparing insti 
nuions to determine nornu» for early field experiences (pre student teaching) 
Responses from 240 institutions indicate that 99% require early field 
experience involving from 100 to 160 clock hours. The instructional 
activities early experience students er.^ \ged in most frequently are obser 
vation (99% j, tutoring (98%), periodic report.ng on the field experiences 
(95%), non-instructional tasks (91%), operating media (86%), planning 
instruction (84%), anu designing instructional materials (82%). Activities 
engaged in least are dctermifung pupil grades (1 %), participating in parent 
conferences (1%), teaching the whole class (2%), attending professional 
meetings (3%), team teachii.,; (4%), and teaching mini lessons (57c). 
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The Research \bout Teacher Education Project (RATE) surveyed 76 
member institutions of the American Association of Colleges :br Teacher 
Education to determine the curriculum distribution requirements of preser 
vice teachers. This stud> *eports that the average number of semester credit 
hours required for the baccalaureate is 135. However, secondar> majors 
on average take 10 more credit hours than do elementar> majors. Second 
ary majors take an average of 26 credit hours in education courses com- 
pared to an average of 50 semester hours for elementary majors. This 
includes an average of 10 semester hours for student teaching, which t>pi 
cally involves 12 fiill weeks in the schools. 

Galluzzo and Arends (1989) in a later report of the results of the RATE 
Project provide additional related data. Elementar> education requirements 
include. 58 credit hours in general studies, 42 in professional studies, 20 
in an area of concentration or academic minors, and 12 in student teach- 
.r; Secondary education majors typically are required to take 54 hours 
in general studies, 34 in their teaching specialty, 20 in a minor, 7 in methods 
courses, 4 in foundations, and 12 in student teaching. 

The RATE Project also investigated secondary nr^iors' reactions to their 
teacher preparation curriculum. It reports that nearly 90% rate their courses 
as "important" or "extremely important." Secondary majors felt they were 
well prepared to use proper teaching methods, plan, evaluate pupil learn 
ing, and respond to pupil differences. On the other hand, they felt less pre 
pe d to use computer, handle misbehavior, develop curriculum, and 
diagnose learner ncf^d^ . The majority (66%) consider their education courses 
as rigorous as their non-education courses. 

Kluender reviewed university catalogues and their program descriptions 
to determine the content distribution requirements of the teacher prepara 
tion curriculum. He reports the majority of courstwcrk taken by preser 
vice teachers is comprised of general education and the teaching specialty . 
For elementary majors the programs are divided roughly as follows, general 
education (40%), other related requirements (14%), and professional studies 
(44%). For secondary majors, the distribution is general education (40%), 
teaching specialty (39%), and professional studies (21 %). Within profes 
sional studies, curriculum and methods courses account for 21 % for elemen 
tary majors and 6% for secondary majors. Foundations courses in education 
are also more prcv alent for elementary majors (11%) compared to second 
ary majors (7%). 

The major studies of state education department teacher certification re 
quirements are those of Dumas and Weible (1984) and Weible and Duma:* 
(1982). The 1984 Dumas and Weible study identified state requirements 
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for elementary teacher certification in 46 states. Of the 34 states prescrib- 
ing general education requirements, the breakuown is as follows, history 'so- 
cial studies (100%), science (88%), English/composition (82%), 
mathematics (79%), and oral communication (17%). 

Specific coursework in professional studies required by number of states 
is shown in Table 9. 

Table 9. Coursework In professional studies required by states for 
e'iementary teacher certification. 



In addition to the data in Table 9, ten or fewer states require work in 
the following areas, educational media/technology (10), early field ex 
periences (10), classroom management and discipline (8), community 'par 
ent relations (7), and school organization/administration (5). Some states 
require specific courses to be taken while others allude to study in a broad 
area. 

The 1982 Weible and Dumas study sought the same information from 
states for secondary teacher certification. Of the 45 states providing usable 
data, only 23 listed specific cours^^work requirements in general education, 
broken down as follows, history/social studies (100%), English composi 
tion (37%), natural sciences (77%), humanities (74%), mathematics (69%), 
and oral communications (30%). 

Specific coursework requirements in professional studies are shown in 
Table 10 by number of states. Only 39 states provided speciiwjtions. 



Area of Study 
Student teaching 
Teaching of reading 

Educational psychology/growth and development 
General curriculum methods, materials 
Social foundations 

Teaching of health and physical education 

Teaching of math 

Teaching of English 

Teaching of ur Idren's literaturo 

Teaching of science 

Teaching of social studies 

Teaching of exceptionality 

Teaching of art 

Teaching of music 

Educational measurement 



Number of states 
(N =46) 



41 
41 
38 
27 
23 
21 
20 
20 
20 
18 
17 
17 
14 
12 
11 
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Table 10. Coursework in professional studies required by states for sec* 
ondary teacher certification. 



Instruction in Teacher Preparation Programs 

Lanier and Little did not include instruction in teacher education in their 
review of research. Neither did Koehlefs survey of research on teacher 
education address instruction per se, although her category "course/pro- 
gram/method evaluation" would seem to be related to the topic. Neverthe- 
less, several studies do exist on instructional alternatives used in teacher 
preparation programs. Some of the alternatives studied include behavior 
modification, demonstration teaching, heuristics or inquiry, interaction anal 
ysis and other forms of classroom observation, mastery learning, 
microteaching, protocols, reflective teaching, simulations, and directed field 
experiences. 

Behavior modification. Research on the effecti v^eness of behavior modifi 
cation in teacher preparation has been synthesized by Allen and Forman 
(1984). Individual studies have been conducted by Andrews (1970), Bowles 
and Nelson (1976), Brown, Montgomery, and Barclay (1969), Cooper, 
Thomson, and Baer (1970); Cossairt, Hall, and Hopkins (1973); Horton 
(1975), Johnson and Sloat (1980), Ringer (1973), Sloat, Tharp, and Galli- 
more (1977), Thomson and Cooper (1969), and Woolfolk and Woolfolk 
(1974). 

Among ihe findings from these studies, moot of which used inservice 
teachers as subjects, are. teachers can be taught to use the principles of 
behavior modificaton, teachers report that when they use the principles pu 
pil behavior is mure positive, teachers seem to need reinforcement in '^rder 
to continue to use the principles, teachers tend to use the principles wh^n 



Number of states 



Area of Study 
Student teaching 
Educational psychology 
General teaching methods 
Social foundations 
Special teaching methods 
Reading, in content area 
Tests and evaluation 
Early field experiences 
Teaching exceptionality 
School organization/administration 
Multicultural education 
Educational media 



(N = 39) 
39 
38 
29 
27 
23 
21 
15 
15 
14 
12 
12 
9 
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teaching in subject matter areas used during their training, and use of the 
principles is improved when teachers can practice them b> role plaving and 
viewing videotape feedback of their performance. 

Demonstration teaching (modeling). Lange (1971) studied whether prcser 
vice teachers' observation of a videotaped teacher demonstrating indirect 
verbal behavior during reading instruction would affect their subsequent 
student teaching behavior. His subjects were 40 randomly selected female 
student teachers. Half of them (experimentd group) were shown the 
20-minute videotape, the other half (control group) viewed a "neutral movie** 
on reading instruction. Following the treatments, all subjects prepared and 
taught a reading lesson to their elementary pupils. The experimental group 
demonstrated significand> more indirect verbal behavior than did the con 
trol group. Thus a single 20-minute videotape demonstration of inuiieci 
verbal behaviors produced significant amounts ^ f the target t)ehavior, making 
a caSw for the potential of modeling in teacher preparation. 

Putnam (1985) studied the attitudes of preservice teachers toward use of 
demonstration teaching done b> the university education faculty. Subjects 
were 50 preservice teachers enrolled in one of several alternative teacher 
preparation program:^ at Michigan State Univeisity . The subjects observed 
10 faculty members present lessons to K 12 pupils live and on videotape. 
The subjects preferred viewing I' .e rather than videotaped demonstration 
lessons. They also reported that the only limitation to their involvement 
was loss of some of their own instructional time with the pupils. Putnam 
(1987) also reviewed earlier research on using films to demonstrate teach 
ing skills and concluded that "training programs incorporating demonstra 
tion are more effective than those which exclude it" (p. 578). 

Heuristics or inquiry. The effectiveness oi inquiry as in instructional meth 
od in teacher preparation programs has been siudicii by Gotten, Evans, and 
Tseng (1978;, George and Nelson (1971), Hurst (1974), Lombard, Koni- 
cek, and Schultz (1985), Porterfield (1974), and Zevin (1973), among others. 
Those otudies that examined efforts to teach mostly inscrvice teachers to 
use more inductive/mqul.'^ approaches conclude, that such instruction results 
in subjects using more higher -order and probing questions and fewer lower 
order questions. It also was found that less experienced teachers are more 
likely to use more inquiry approaches and that modeling the target behaviors 
enhances their acquisition. 

Interaction analysis. Interaction analysis took the teacher education world 
by storm in the 1960s. Its effectiveness has been studied by Bondi (1970), 
Flanders (1963), one of its inventors, Furst (1967), Hough and Amidon 
vl967). Hough, Lohman, and Ober (1969), Hough and Obcr (1966), Kirk 
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(1967); Langer and Allen (1970); Lohman, Ober, and Hough (1967); 
Luebkemann (1965), and Sandeftir, Pankralz and Couch (1967), among 
others. Most subjects in these studies were prescrvicc teachers. Among the 
findiugo are that instruction in interaction analysis tends to increase use of 
indirect teacher influence (accepting pupils feelings, praising and encourag 
mg, accepting and using pupil ideas, and question asking). Conversely, such 
instruction tends to reduce use of direct teacher influence (lecturing, direc 
tion-gi\ing, and criticism). Also, those who are more "indirect" prior to 
receiving instruction become even more so after receiving instruction, and 
those who receive instruction have more spontaneous pupil talk in their class 
rooms. Another finding is that knowledge of and skill in interaction analy 
sis are associated with positive attitudes toward classroom observation by 
those who use it. 

Master* Learning, Research on the ase of mastery learning (well planned 
and executed instruction with adequate pacing and monitoring and immediate 
a'ld corrective feedback. In prescrvicc teacher preparation is reported by 
Clark, Guskcy , and Bennings (1983) and Robin (1976). To determine the 
effectiveness of mastery learning, Clark, Guskey , and Bennings used a var 
lation of it described as group- and teacher-paced, rather than individual 
and self-paced. Subjects were 197 cducalion majors enroiletl ir* six sections 
of a course in educational psychology. Two sections compri.>ing 55 sub- 
jecU> (expenmental group) were taught by instructors who volunteered to 
implement mastery learning. The oilier four sections (control group) were 
laught by instructors in their usual fashion. Pretests of all subjects indi 
cated no differen^^es between the experimental and control groups with re 
gard to knowledge of educational psychology, self perceived academic 
ability, and interest and attitude toward education. Following the nxperi 
mentall subjects took a common final exam. The results indicated that "on 
the average, students in the mastery classes attained higher scores, received 
higher course grades and had fewer absences" (p. 212). 

Robin reviewed 39 studies in which mastery learning approaches were 
compared with traditional approaches at the college level. It is assumed, 
but not dete'. lin^blc from the review, ihat some education majors were 
involved in one or more of the investigations. The studies investigated use 
of individual rather than group based instruction. According to Robin, the 
•*&grcgated findings indicate that individual based instruction is superior to 
traditional instruction in that learners are more likely to achieve higher fi 
nal examination scores, retain the content longer, have .lore favorable at 
titudcs toward the course, and spend more out-of-clasf, time studying. On 
the negative side, this instructional approach sccrm plagued by a relatively 




high student withdrawal rate. Evidentl>, working alone and at ones own 
pace is not suited to certain university students. 

Microteaching. Definitions of microtcaching varj. Here, the original 
meaning is used, a laboratory teaching encounter wherein a preservice teach 
er dc.Tionstrates one of se^^eral specified technical skills of teaching (for 
example, set induction, stimulus variation) v\hen teaching a short lesson 
to a small ^roup ofpeers and receives feedback regarding his or her profi- 
ciency level in the target skill. 

A large amount of research has been condu:ted on microtcaching 
and is reviewed elsewhere (Copeland 1982, Made >d 1987a and Turney 
ct al. 1973). Copeland reports the following generilizations regarding the 
use of microtcaching. When preservice teachers are to learn a technical 
skill, they should first have an example demonstrated tor them. Use of peers 
as learners is adequate for the initial '^ractice of a skill, but practicing the 
skill with K 12 pupils is more useful in transferring the skill to a natural 
classroom. The provision of feedback regarding level of skill proficiency 
is important, but no feedback mechanism (videotape versus audiotape) has 
beei nown to be superior. The presence of a supervisor enhances skill 
learning. 

Copeland also reports the following gcncralizr.tions regarding the cvalu 
ation of microtcaching. The process does increase initial acquisition of the 
targeted technical skills. Preservice teachers will more likely use the skills 
learned through microtcaching when, as student teachers, their cooperat 
ing teachers demonstrate such skills or encourage their use. Finally, the 
attitudes, confidence, and self esteem of preservice teachers scent to bene 
fit from participation in microtcaching. 

MacLeod published two reviews aggregating research on microtcaching. 
With regard to the microtcaching process itself, he concludes that, visual 
displays or demonstrations are preferable to written descriptions of the tar 
get skills, use of both examples and non-examples arc essential to dis 
criminate between what are appropriate and inappropriate behaviors, a 
modeling/discrimination treatment ma> tf just as effective as providing par 
ticipant practice/feedback, and self viewing or self-confrontation follow 
ing the caching skill episode, although not supported explicitl> b> studies 
he reviewed, is reasonable. With regard to the overall outcome, he notes, 
"What has become clear from the accumulated research that the prepara 
tion phase of microtcaching, incorporating modeling and iliscrimination 
training, can be of critical importance to the acquisition of teaching skills 
and that the role of practice . . . may be less critical than it has been as 
sumod to be" (MacLeod 1987a, p. 538). 
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Protocol materials. Cruickshank and Haefele (1987) s>nthesized research 
on protocol materials (audio, visual, or written records of some important 
classroom or school related event or phenomenon accompanied b> theo- 
retical knowledge that makes the event understandable). In their !>>nlhesis 
the studies are organized into four categories. One set of studies exammed 
the effects of use of protocols b> K 12 teachers on the subsequent behavior 
of their pupil learners. Another set examined the effects of use of protocols 
on teacher behavior itself. A third set focused on the effectiveness of pro 
tocols on concept acquisitic*. The fourth set investigated user reactions to 
the technical qualities and relevance of protocol materials. Among the gener 
alizations from the studies are that, persons trained in the use of protocol 
materials find the experience enjoyable, the> acquire the target ^..ncepts, 
they arc able to demonstrate onl> some of them when teaching, and the> 
benefit most from training that includes both concept acquisition and 
practice. 

Reflective Teaching. This instructional approach refers to efforts that en 
courage preservicc and inscrvice teachers to become more thoughtful and 
wise practitioners (Cruickshank 1987, Zeichner 1987). The original Reflec 
tive Teaching instructional model was developed at Ohio State University 
with support from philanthropic foundations. Research on Reflective Teach 
ing has been generated by Beeler et al. (1985), Cruickshank, Kennedy, Wil 
Hams, Helton, and Fay (1981), McKee (1986), Peters (1980), Peters and 
Moore (1980); and Troyer (1988). 

Beeler and his colleagues focused mainly on improving the process of 
Reflective Teaching and found support for learner groups of 5 to 8 per 
sons, rotating the membership in learner groups from lesson to lesson, choos 
ing an espec^ly interesting initial Reflective Teaching lesson, and selecting 
as the first designated teachers persons who will be enthusiastic about un 
dertaking the teaching task. 

Cruickshank and his colleagues compared pre student teachers who had 
participated in Reflective Teaching sessions with those who had not and 
found that they differed in two ways. They were able to produce propor 
tionally more analytic statements about teaching and learning, and they were 
"less anxious,"* "less frightened,** and "more confident" about commencing 
student teaching. 

McKee also studied the Reflective Teaching process and recommenua 
videotaping the lessons so that the variety of teaching methods used by the 
various designated teachers can be reviewed and providing a summary of 
the main discoveries about teaching and learning posited by participants. 
Additionally, NLjCee reports that there is a high level of satisfaction among 
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preservice teachers working, wi.,. the Reflective Teaching model, and that 
it is an effective process fc ^ % sloping and refining skills in lesson prepa 
ration, delivery, and eva'^iKlion. 

Peters compared Reflec . c Teaching with microteaching treatments (al 
though they differ in pun and means) and reports that subjects did not 
differ on the following cr , c^rion variables, attilud toward teaching and the 
role of teachers or attilu^e^ toward Reflective Teaching and microteaching. 
One Reflective Teachin^^ ,i-oup evidenced a higher self perception of them- 
selves as teachers. Peters and Moore in a similar study found essentially 
the same things, namel>, no difference on the criterion variables studied. 

Troyer investigated the effect of Reflective Teaching and a modification 
of it (the addition of a conceptual component) on the subjects' level of cog 
nitive thought about teaching and learning. Her results st •ongl> support that 
both Reflective Teaching and its ..iodification have substantial effects on 
preservice teachers' level of reflection when analyzing classroom teaching. 
The treatments also had a significant effect on raising the explanato- 
ry/hypothetical, justificatory, and critical abilities of the subjects. 

Simulation. Research on the use of simulation in teacher preparation pro 
grams was last summarized by Cniickshank (1971), although Copeland 
(1982) has addressed the topic briefly. Others who have studied this topic 
include Brand (1977), Cniickshank and Broadbent (1968), Emmer (1971), 
Gaffga (1967;, Kauffman, Strang, and Loper (1985), Kersh (1963), Morine- 
Dershimer (1987), Twelker (1970), Vlcek (1966), and Wood, Combs, and 
Swan (1985). 

Brand compared the effectiveness of two treatments (simulated encoun 
ters of classroom problems and traditional lecture/discussion of them) on 
pre student teachers* attitudes toward pupils and teaching, on their responses 
to written hypothetical behavior problems, and on their later performance 
during student teaching when actually dealing with classroom problems. 
Following treatment, no difference in attitudes wd5 found, but management 
behavior during student teaching favored the grou»* r^^eiving simulation 
training. 

Cruickshank and broadbent compared the effectiveness of a normal nine 
week period K>f student teaching with a nine week period consisting of two 
weeks of practice with simulated classroom problems plus seven weeks of 
regular student teaching. The primary dependent variable was the frequen 
cy of problems encountered b> student teachers based on reports b> their 
cooperating teachers. The> found that the group provided exposure to and 
analysis of simulated problems prior to studen^ inching had fewer prob 
lems during student teaching. 
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Emmer investigated whether instructional behaviors learned and prac 
ticed while teaching college peers in a campus laborator> setting would trans 
fer when early adolescents were brought in and became the learners. The 
results indicate that the target behaviors were learned while tea^h***^ peers 
and that their use was at least maintained when working with the carl> 
adolescents. 

Gaffga used one of Cruickshank and Broadbent s field trials and found 
preservice teacher l>ehavior during simulation to be a better predictor of 
subsequent student teaching performance Uian were simil.j predictions made 
by their former education professors. 

Kauffman, Strang, and Loper developed a computet simulation in which 
preservice teachers teach a spelling lesson to four pupils portrayed on the 
screen. They found that the sLT.ulation meets specific criteria for realism 
and that the subjects teaching the spelling lesson respond in much the same 
way as they would if teaching actual children. Thus the simulation is sue 
cessflil in soliciting natural teaching behavior from users. 

Kersh was interested in how authentic or realistic a simulation of class 
room events must be. He compared the effectiveness of pi^^ntations of 
problematic classroom events in four formats, large "life size** motion pic 
ture images, small motion picture images, large ^tI!l picture images, id 
small still -picture images. The object was to deurmine the number of prac 
tice trials required by pre-student teaching subjects to respond ^orrectI> 
to the simulation when presented in ihe different formau. This ^tudv pro 
vided mild support for use of simulations that portray problems using smali 
still-picture images. 

Morine-Dershimer s computer simulation was designed tc train teachers 
in instructional decision making. Subjects were engaged m iwo computet 
generated tasks, "Grouping for Instruction in Reading" and "Allotting Time 
for Instruction.** The investigator reports that, in general, student reaction 
to the simulations is favorable. Also, the subjects are able to use computer 
generated information to revise decisions about reading groups they have 
established. 

Twelker made a major modification Kersh s Classroom Simulator in 
order to make the regimen less labor intensive and thus less expensive to 
conduct. Two sets of simulation materials were developed, one presenting 
problems of classroom mana^ ement, the other focusing on discovery teach 
ing. Field tests reveal that the products are timely and credible but that their 
use did net cause all users to achieve proficiency. 

Vlcck used a reproduction of Kersn s Classroom Simulator to assess its 
impact on preservice teacher users. Like Kersh, he fcund the simulator was 
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effective in shaping teacher responses to classroom problems. Furthermore, 
longer engagement \\ith the simulator \\as rC^dlcd to subsequent, success 
fill student teaching. The simulator experience seemed to be a factor in de 
veloping confidence in one's teaching •\bility. 

Wood, Combs, and Swan assessed an interactive computei simulation 
that provides practice in planning and conducting a special education class 
in a hypothetical elementary school. It is intended for use by preservice 
and inservice teachers of severely emotionally or behaviorally handicapped 
pupils. Results include that the simulation is useful in meeting the target 
criteria (content validity, learning effectiveness, and efficiency). 

Field experiences. Field experiences in teacher preparation programs dre 
a much talked about but little studied phenomenon. However, according 
to Koehler (1985), there is an extensive body of research on supervising 
or cooperating teacher^. Among her findings are that supervisory confer 
enccs are mostly sterile events, the cooperating teacher is the primary in 
fiuence on the student teacher's instructional style, and university supervisors 
and cooperating teachers often share similar beliefs about teaching. 

Early field experiences. Early field experiences (EFE), those taken prior 
to student teaching, have been the topic of studies by Applcgate and Lasley 
(1983), Bates (1984), Denton (1982), Galluzzo and Arend (1989), Hed- 
berg (1979), Ishlcr and Kay (1981), Mclntyre and Killian vl986), Schercr 
(1979), and Sunal (1980), among others. 

Applegate and Lasley sur jyed 291 preservice teachers in eight Ohio col 
leges to determine their exf ^ctations of EFE. Subjects reported they wa^^t 
to learn the complexities of teaching, to see if they can model good profes 
sional practice, and to understand how education takes place in diverse, 
multicultural classrooms. Further, they mtend to gather ideas about effec 
tive teaching and managing, to develop their own instructional style, and 
to work directly with pupils. Clearly, these subjects did not see distinc 
tions between EFE and student teaching. 

Bates investigated the attitudes of preservice teachers toward tutoring as 
an early field experience by having them tutor se«.ondar> pupils in reading 
in the content fields. Results revealed that overall the subjects' attitudes to 
ward and expectations about tutoring were positive, 

Denton investigated whether participation by secondary education majorb 
in an EFE would affect their attainment of course objectives in a subse 
quent methods class. He fouud that the experimental group of 6i EFE prcser 
vice teachers outperformed the non-EFE control group on the criterion 
measures. They achieved greater cognitive gains and met a gi-ater number 
of the course objectives. 
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Calluzzo and Arends note that data from the Research About Teachei 
^.acation Project reveal that special education preservice teachers aver- 
age about 166 clock hou' of EFE, followed by early childhood and clemcn 
taiy education majors with 140, and secondary majors with 90. 

Hedberg investigated whether preservice teachers enrolled in an educa 
tional psychology course who participated in EFE (tutoring, small group 
instruction, etc.) in lieu of part of the. regular classrooir instruction on 
campus would achieve as well on the final exam as those enrolled in a par 
allel course without field work. He found ihe EFE si^idents peformed just 
as well, even though they had one-third less time of regular classroom in 
struction. In their survey of EFE practices, Ishler and Kay report that 99% 
of teacher preparation institutions offer EFE, and 80% of those require up 
to 150 contact hours in the field. The most commonly used EFE activities 
in order of frequency are. observation, tutoring, reporting on the classroom 
experience, performing non-instructional tasks, operating wiedia, assess 
ing pupil characteristics and activities, planning instruction, designing in 
stnictional materials, supervising extracur. «ular activities, assessing teacher 
characteristics, review ing edui^ation literature, supervising laboratory work 
and field trips, and planning non instructional activities. The least used EFE 
activitcs are. determining pupil grades, participating in parent conferences, 
attending professional meetings, teaching the whole class, and teaching small 
groupj>. Major problems associated with EFE incluJe scheduling and trans 
portation, not ^nough university personnel for supervision, and lack of 
cooperation by some local education agencies, 

Mclnlyre and Killian compared EFE of elementary and secondary education 
majors. They report that elementary majors arc more likely to be involved in 
EFE, to spend more contact hours in schools, to be gradually inducted into 
teaching, and to receive more feedback and correction regarding their work. 

Scherer investigated whether preservice teachers who elected to panici 
pate in EFE differed from those who chose n to in terms of self-concept 
and classroom performance during student teaching. He found that EFE 
was associ.^ted with more positive self concepts but not with better student 
teaching performance. 

Sunal compared subjects in an elementary teacher education sequence 
consisting of methods courses supplemented w ith EFE with subjects in the 
same sequence of courses without EFE. Sunal found that the sjbjevts with 
EFE demonstrated more and higher quality teacher behaviors at the end 
of the course sequence (before student teaching) when buu* ^jioup: »ere 
given the task of planning and teaching a three lesson science unit to pupils 
in elementary classrooms. 
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Student Teaching. The literature on sf ' il teaching is vast and mostly 
polemic in nature. Several research rcvic ^ have captured the essence of 
the studies on this topic (Davies and Amershek 1969, Galluzzo and Arends 
1989, Hersh, Hull, and Leighton 1982, Michaelis 1960, andTumey 1987). 

Historically, the Michaelis review makes a good starting pi>int. He makes 
clear that critical, evaluative research on student teaching is weak (p. 1473). 
Much of his research synthesis deals with demographic data about student 
teaching. For example, he reports that, the student teaching program typical 
ly has a university administrator, student teacher college supenlsors usually 
are members of the education professoriate, assignments of student teachers 
are made cooperatively by university and local education agency personnel, 
the median student teacher college supervisory loaC >vas 13 in one study and 
12 in another, and cooperating teachers receive a small honorarium or tuition 
remission. Among tl.e critical problems identified are. obtaining qualified 
cooperating teachers and providing them with staff development, obtaining 
supervisory time for university personnel, compensating cooperating teachers 
adequately, and obtaining full school district cooperation. Admission to stu 
dent teaching programs typically requires completion of prerequisite courses, 
a grade point average of C or better, and a health examination. 

Studies to identify predictive criteria for preservice teachers' success in 
student teaching, which would be useful for adm'^sions decisions, reveal 
some small promise for such personal factors such as high morale, confi 
dence, social adaptability, and favorable attitudes toward children. Difficul 
ties encountered by student teachers include classroom discipline, guidance 
of group activities, lesson preparation and presentation, routines, and rela 
tionships with superiors. 

Davies and Amershek note an increase in sUident teaching related research 
reported betv een the mid Fifties and the mid Sixties, but the actual num 
ber was small, with only 42 studies reported between 1964-66. Many of 
the studies, like those reviewed by Michaelis, provide demographic data. 
For example, few ack or Caucasian education majors have opportunities 
to observe or s jilent teach in Integrated classrooms, most school districts 
provide student teaching opportunities, little uniformity exists in the proce 
dures for administering student teaching programs, cooperating teachers 
prefer alMay, semester long eng?<Jements, admission criteria for student 
teaching usually include grades .' Sessional courses and physical, emo- 
tional, ethical, and moral fitness, universities finance the programs, and 
student teaching is required for certification in all states. 

With regard to student teacher supervision the reviewers note, college 
supervisors (at that time) mostly were given one- half of a credit hour to 
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ward their workload for each student teacher supervised, cooperating 
teachers usuall> were required to be approved b> the building principal, 
40 states had no certification requirements for cooperating teachers, the 
typical load for cooperating teachers was two student teachers per year, 
and cooperating teachers' influence on student teachers is greater if their 
relationship with them has been formal. 

With regard to student teachers, the reviewers found that student teach 
ing can affect preservice teachers' attitudes depending on a number of fac 
tors. "Sharp positive change in the attitudes of student teachers toward 
children is associated with interaction with certain coll. supervisors, place 
ment in lower grades, and a single rather than multiple student teaching 
placement" (p. 1382). Student teaching can affect preservice teachers' self 
perceptions and perceptions of other teachers with regard to becoming more 
trusting and accepting and perceiving others as becoming so also. 

Galluzzo and Arcnds report that the typical student teaching experience 
lasts 12 weeks and provides 12 hours of university credit, that the average 
ratio of college supervisors to student tea^^hers is one to 18, and that col 
lege supervisors make an average of six visits to each student teacher. 

Hersh, Hull, and Leighton offer a more extensive review of rcsearch and re 
pon on the dynamics of student teaching as well as provide demographic data 
They report that most student teachers are placed in self-contamcd class 
rooms in small towns or suburbs but have few opportunities to work in kinder 
ganen or middlc^junior high schools. Student teachers typically arc college 
seniors and spend 30 hours per week for 12 weeks in a school setting. Selec 
tion criteria for cooperating teachers include teaching competence, know! 
edge of subject matter, and willingness to serve. Cooperating teachers usually 
receive a small honorarium, but their primar> reward is having the student 
teacher as a helper in the classroom. Student teachers often participate in 
weekly seminars conducted by the college supervisor, however, the impact 
of the seminars is unclear for the most part. There is a trend toward placing 
student teachers in centers or single schools, but no evidence exists that this 
centralization results in better stiuent teacher performance. 

Student teachers who have had carl> field experiences and simulation op 
poriunities tend to perceive •Jiemselves as better prepared, as do their cooper 
ating teachers and collw^c s^, zr\ isors. Student teaching in inner-city schools 
has a negative effect on self ..nage, is associated with custodial attitudes 
toward children, lowers stlf-confldence, reduces child -centcrcdness, and 
heightens a sense of self protection. Student teacher in four year baccalaure 
ate programs usually are rated higher by their pupils than those from post 
baccalaureate programs. Certain instructional experiences provided before 
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or during student teaching that arc reported to be beneficial include, self 
analysis and awareness training, classroom observation, training in inquiry 
methods, non verbal communication and enthusiasm, and use of simula 
lion. Student teachers who received more indirect supervision and fec<! 
back seem to retain desired teaching behaviors over time. No fclationship 
is apparent between supervisory style and success in student teaching. Col 
lege supervisors, cooperating teachers, principals, and student teachers ex 
press substantia' agreement on how student teachers should be evaluated. 
Poor management and discipline strategics are the most commonly cited 
reason for failure of student teachers. 

Over time, student teachers' concerns change from anxiety about per- 
sonal survival to concern about the results of their instruction and finally 
to ihc well-being of their pupils. They are anxious mostly about their rela 
tionships with pupils and supcrv.' x)rs but also arc concerned about insuffi 
cicnt autonomy. The most notaole shifts in student teachers' attitudes are 
away from idealism arJ •^pen-mindedness and toward custodial and 
bureaucratic functions. Student teachers who are cither extremely submis 
sivc or dominant are not likely to be judged successful teachers at a later 
time. Low levels of moral development are not associated with effective 
student teaching. Positive self concept and being seen as venturesome are 
related to student teacher success. Student teachers are most effective when 
they share a common view of the teacher's role with their cooperating leach 
er The cooperating teacher substantially influences the behavior of the stu 
dent teacher mostly b) modeling behaviors. Student teachers become more 
like their cooperating teachers in their behavior, attitudes, and expectations 
as time goes by. 

Ti»mey organizes his resean h review of student teaching under five head- 
ings, complexities and conflicts in supervision, supervisory influence, col 
lege supervisors, concerns of students, and clinical supervision. The clinical 
supervision section is mostly a description of the process and is not dis- 
cussed here. 

With regard to .supervision, Tumey notes that conflicts arise when one 
member of the student teaching triad (student teacher, cooperating teach 
er, ;.nd college supervise 0 excluded, when there are different percep- 
tions regarding their roles, when there is a lack of opportunit> to carry out 
their roles, when there are conflicl:> that inhibit carrying out their roles, 
and when there arc fA,»sonality differences, poor communication, and differ 
ing views with regard to effective practice. 

With regard to supervisory influence and college supervisors, Tumey, 
like Hersh et al., reports that cooperating teachers play a pivotal role ir 
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influencing student teachers. He cites a number of studies that found that, 
over the short term, the attitudes and instructional practices of student 
teachers become increasingl> similar to their cooperating teacher models. 
Additionall>, he notes that a supervisor> st>le that emphasizes indirectness 
is related to high student teacher morale, that student tp-jchers want ana- 
lyses of their teaching performance but seldom .^ei\e it, that they need 
help from cooperating teachers mostl> in the area of planning, and that the> 
are concerned about the shortcomings of super\isor> techniques. Supervi 
sor> techniques student teachers would like to see emplo>ed include taping 
lessons for later review and reflection and listing at the beginning of stu 
dent teaching of what is expected of the student teacher. 

With regard to the concerns of student teachers, Tume> cites the research 
of Fra^ices Fuller in which she iiientified three progressive phases of teach 
er concern. 1) concern about sdf, 2) concern about self as a teacher, and 
3) concern about pupils. Additional concerns noted b> Tume> include, in 
terpersonal relationships with the cooperating teacher and college supervi 
sor, receiving clear and consistent expectations, and obtaining positive 
feedback, trust, support, understanding, and consideration. 

Summarj of Research on the Teacher Preparation Curriculum 

Among the tentative findings related to the teacher preparation curriculum 
are the following. Regularl> ci led teijchers are judged more effective. 
Student teachers in baccalaureate degree education programs are given 
higher marks b> K 12 pupils than those in post baccalaureate education 
programs. There is a positive relationship between teacher preparation 
coursework in science education and successful classroom performance. 
The curriculum is comprised mostl> of general education, courses in the 
teaching content field, and courses in pedagog> including field experiences. 
The most frequentl> cited component of the curriculum required for state 
certification is student teaching, followed b> courses in educational ps> 
cholog> , general methods (pedagog>), foundations, and teaching of readir.. 

Tentative findings for instruction include the following. Use of behavior 
modification in teacher preparation has promise, preservice teachers can 
learn to use it and when the> do it works. There is support for the use of 
demonstration teaching with preservice teachers being able to later model 
the target behavior. Use of heuristics or inquir> approaches results in higher 
level questioning in the classroom, particularl> with less experienced 
teachers. Use of interaction anal>sis is associated witi* increased use of in 
direct teacher influence and more positive attitudes toward classroom ob 
servation. Master> learning generall> results in higher achievement. Use 
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of microteaching results in increased acquisition of target teaching skills, 
and the acquisition process is enhanced \\hen cooperating teachers use and 
reinforce student teacher use of the skills. Preservice teachers find protocol 
materials enjoyable, and the> vome to understand target concepts through 
their use. Reflective Teaching is valued by preservice teachers, it seems 
to promote higher -order thinking about teaching and learning and results 
in increased confidence in teaching. Singulation seems to result in desirable 
outcomes, including a reduction in the number of problems encountered 
during student teaching. 

Preservice teachers are positively disposed toward field experiences. Early 
field experiences seem to be associated with cognitive gain in professional 
coursework and better pre 3tuuent teaching, but not necessaril) better stu 
dent teaching performance. Student teaching seems to be enh ^nced by such 
instructional practices as self-analysis and awareness, classroom observa 
tion, training in inquiry, non verbal communication and enthusiasm, and 
use of simulation. Student teachers tend to become more like their cooper 
ating teachers in behavior, attitudes, and expectations. When the student 
teaching assignment is in an inner city school, ,he effect seems to be a more 
negative self-image, a more custodial attitude toward children, u. diminu 
tion of child-centeredness, and a perceived need for sel /-protection. 



Troyer (1986) summarized research published since 1979 on what has 
been leanied about teacher educators or the education professoriate. In ad 
dition to her work, other studies she did not identify or that have been pub 
lished subsequently are summarized here (Bianchard 1982, Clark and Cuba 
1977, Condition of the Professoriate 1989, Darter 1980, Galluzzo and 
Arends 1989, Katz 1982, Myers and Mager 1985, Nussel, Wiersma, and 
Rusche 1988, Ratns 1985, Research About Teacher Education Project 1987, 
Schuttenberg 1985; and Tamir and Perelz 1983). 

Troyer s summary follows a taxonomy of professorial ^characteristics dc 
veloped by Cruickshank (1984). It covers formative influences, present per 
sonal characteristics and abilities, present professional characteristics and 
abilities, and teaching behaviors and style. 

Formative influences. Teacher educators are mostly from lower middle 
and middle-class families with parents who are leso well educ^t, J. For the 
most part, they are from rural areas and smaller cities. They tend to work 
in universities close to their home origin. A^ a group the> hold a greater 
proportion of doctorates than their counterparts in other universu> 
departments. 



The Education Professoriate 
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Present personal characteristics and abilities. This category includes ac 
tivity and energy level, physical and mental status, self-confide? .e, and 
social success. Most teacher educators report that they devote more than 
40 hours a week to professional work and that teaching and advising oc 
cupy most of their time. Typically they teach three or four cu>.rses per aca- 
demic period and spend four to nine contact hours each week in the 
classroom. They have heavy graduate advising responsibilities with much 
time devoted to doctoral candidates. One study found that education faculty 
s a whole have lower intelligence scores compared to those holding the 
doctorate in all fields. The same study reports that holders of the doctorate 
in education have lower mean high schocl class rankings and lower grade 
point averages in mathematics and science. 

Present professional characteristics and abilities. This category covers 
ability to establish mutually satisfying relationships with professional col 
leagues, level of interest in teachiiig, knowledge of subject, and academic 
productivity. The majority of teacher education students report their edu 
cation faculty to be experienced and able to offer clinical help, and they 
are very satisfied with coursework provided in education. One study notes 
the less experienced faculty at lower ranks tend to be less valued. Novice 
teacher educators engage in little interaction with their colleagues and par 
ticipate little in professional organizations. Most teacher educators view 
teaching as their primary responsibility and prefer working with students 
to engaging in research or other professional activities. In one study, less 
than 1 % of teacher educators polled indicated primary interest in scholar 
ship, 75% repon^d that they had spent no time on scholarly activities in 
the week they were polled. Also, few reported they were involved in con 
suiting or in pursuing grants or contracts. 

One study reports c-Jy one-third of teacher educators had either authored 
or edited a book, fewer than half had written an article recently, and only 
20% had written three or more articles in a designated three year period. 
A parallel study reports 32% had an article accepted in the past year, 43% 
had published six oi n^ore articles during their career, 76% had published 
at least once. Another study found less than 20% jf university teacher edu 
cation units had faculty who were doing resea ch or development work. 
Although fcacher educators have a background of K 12 teaching experience 
providing, them both contextual and clinical knowledge, some are assigned 
tv teach in cc ntent areao in which they arc not prepared either through aca 
demic coursework or staff development. 

Teaching behaviors and style. Teacher educators report limited use of 
instructional alternatives, preferring instead to use whole class instruction 
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(lecturing) and small-group work. Rarelj do the> use laboratory (f .actice 
feedback) regimens such as micrv^.^ching, simulations, and protocols. Nei- 
ther do they report research to preservicc teachers or assign the reading 
of same. 

Blanchard*s study of the mental health status of teacher educators betw . i 
1976-1978 is based on questionnaire responses from 31,857 facul.y 
representing 656 universities. Among other things, he reports that 30% have 
contemplated suicide, 50% are annoyed by their peers most of the time, 
6« 7c say students get on their nerves, 42% report tension and irritation are 
ongoing conditions, 38% worry a good part of the time, 42% experience 
mood swings, and about half have trouble sleeping. 

Clark and Cuba studied the education professoriate primarily to deter 
mine its scholarly productivity , but they also provide certain demographic 
data. Their sample included 8.6% of the then estimated 33,841 members 
of the education professoriate. (The sample intentionally over represented 
institutions offering the doctorate.) They received responses from 1,387 
faculty from 131 universities Involved in teacher preparation. Data ana 
lyses revealed the following. The vast majority of education faculty hold 
the doctorate, ranging from 96% at private, research center, doctoral level 
institutions to 62% at public institutions offering only preservicc teacher 
education. The large majority of faculty received their doctorate at another 
university involved in teacher preparation. Dixtoral level institutions had 
the most experienced faculty. In general, most education faculty are as 
sociate professors and professors and therefore hold tenure. Turning to the 
scholarly productivity of the sample, the investigators note that "^the evi 
dence is overwhelming that knowledge production and utilization produc 
tivity ... is concentrated in t' ^ da^toral-leve! institutions and particularly 
in . . . research center institutions''(p. V 29). They also point out that, over 
all, education faculty are dissatisfied with their current level of knowledge 
production and utilization. 

The survey, Condltiutus of the Professoriate y revealed that education 
faculty differed from faculty in other fields as follows. Fewer thought that 
there had been a lowering *;f academic standards t > universities, that students 
ill suited to academic afe are now enrolling, that students are serioj^ly 
underprcpared in basic skilU, ihat undergraduates arr willing to work hard, 
that students do onl^ enca^^n to get by, and L\at undergraduate, are more 
willing to cheat. On th; otiier hr'^d, more t^i0ught undergraduates today 
are more academically competitive. In other matters, only 3% of educa 
tion faculty said they were primarily interested in teaching. (Interestingly, 
60% of faculty in mathematics and 53% in business/communications were 
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primanl> invested m teaching.) Eduvation faculty were least likel> to serve 
as paid consultants for business and industry , but 47% said they had been 
paid consultants in K-12 schools. 

Darter examined the validity of the criticism that the K-12 school ex- 
perience of education faculty is oxidated and inadequate. A questionnaire 
designed to investigate education faculty qualifications was sent to 62 schools 
of education in public and private institutions in Texaa. Results indicate 
that, for the most part, teacher educators have been removed from pc jnal 
K-12 classroom teaching experience for some time. According to Darter, 
onl> 39% of his subjects had taught in lower schools within the previous 
10 years. However, respondents reported they used a variety of activities 
to remain up-to-date, including supervision of field experiences, inservice 
work, and interactions with K-12 teachers and administrators. 

Katz mvestigatxl u.e reputations of teacher education faculty among their 
students and amonj, thvjir university faculty peers. Results from her survey 
mdicate that student,, rate the reputations of their teacher educators' more 
highly than do faculty' peers in arts and sciences. 

Myers and Mager investigated how education professors viewed their 
workplaces. Their >.umple included 537 education professors from 350 
universities. Amon^, their findings are that their respondents had insuffi 
cienttime to do teaching, administer programs, do committee work, work 
with students, and engage in scholarship. 

Nussel, Wiersma, and Rusche studied the work .satisfaction of education 
professors. They obtained responses from 426 subjects representing 64 
universities. Among their findings is that being a college professor is more 
satisfying for men, for tenured faculty , and for persons with rank of either 
professor or instructor. Overall, the investigators .eport a "rather high lev 
el of satisfaction, with certain admmistrativc factors contributing to a de 
crease in satisfaction" (p. 50). 

Raths queried 98 teacher educators fron, 32 institutions to determine their 
involvement in research. He reports only a small f ropt^rt'on carry out teacher 
education research, but they may be involved in rese^^rch in their respec 
tive conter,: fields. 

The Research About Teacher Education Project (RATE) provides demo 
graphic information about education faculty and self reports b> faculty of 
secondary education methods regarding what they do and how they spend 
their lime. Demogr<iphically, the total education faculty is 93% Caucasian, 
70% Caucasian male, 75% tenured, has been employed in their present 
position an average of 13 years, and has an average of almost nine years 
experience in K'12 schools. Further, the report points out that the educa 
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tion professoriate increasingl> will be populated b> women, since women 
faculty are more likely to be younger, hold lower rank now but will ad 
vance in due course, and "dominate doctoral programs,** which serve as 
the pool for new faculty. Regarding how seconuary education faculty mem 
httb spend their time, 60% is given to teaching, 22% to service, and 15% 
V- ^vholarship. They report they spend 13 to 18 hours per month supervis- 
:ng MX to nine student teachers, which is equated to teaching a three-credit 
course. The average number of courses taught per year is 7.5 at bacca* 
laureate-level institutions, 8 at institutions where the rr^stcr degree is the 
highest awarded, and 5 at doctoral level institutions. Secondary education 
faculty report tliey would like to teach less and do more Sv holarship. 'Vith 
regard to scholarship, 25% of secondai} teacher educators indicate that they 
have published 10 or more articles in refereed journals, while a like per 
centage has published none. 

Gdluzzo and Arends report further data about the education professori 
at. collected in the RATE Project. Notably , t..j professoriate is about two- 
thirds white male and one -quarter white female, males arc in the .najority 
at the rank of associate and professor. Average ages for assistant, associ 
ate, and professors respectively are 42, 47, and 53. About 90% of associ 
ates and assistants and two- thirds of assistants hold doctorates, more than 
75% have tenure ind females arc paid less at every rank. 

Schuttenberg investigated the self -perceptions of 391 education faculty 
from 38 institutions regarding their scholarly productivity. Etemographic 
data from the sample indicated the median age as 47, 65% arc male, and 
75% are tenured. Younger facult> perceived themselves to be more produc 
tivc. The majority of the sample's perceptions regarding productivity had 
changed over the years with scholarship ar,J service assuming increasing 
impoitance. Males were more accurate ir. their perception of actual schol 
arly productivity. 

Tamir and Perelz aLo studied the reputation of teacher educators. This 
study, done in Israel and reported by Stewart (1986), reveals that the rcpu 
tation of teacher educators was at least as good as that of other college in 
structors. 

Summary of Research on the Education Professoriate 

Members of the education professunate might best be described as pedes 
trian in terms of their ongins, abilities, academic proc ess, and scholarly 
intercsr^ ^d productiv ity . They also could be characterized as hard working 
and dedicated to their teaching and ..Jvising. Intcrestingl>, although dedi 
cated to teaching, they do not exhibit much variet> in their use of instruc 
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tional alternatives. They are perceived b> preservice teachers as compe 
tent. Some researchers raises questions about their emotional well being 
and about administrative factors that undermine work satisfaction. 



The Context of Teacher Preparation 

Of the prmcipal variables constituting the field of teacher preparation, 
the one least studied is the context or environment where it takes place. 

Clark and Cuba (1977) conducted what is probably the most ambitious 
investigation of the context of teacher preparation. They found 72% or 1 ,367 
of all U.S. institutions of higher education ^vere in the business of teacher 
preparation. By contrast, according to Clifford and Guthrie (1988), in 1983 
there were 202 university programs in business, 143 in engineering, 172 
in law, and 74 in mass communications. Clark and Cuba found that the 
state having the most was New York with 128, tlie state having the least 
was Wyoming with one. Institutions involved in teacher preparation fall 
into eight categories as follows: 

1. Public doctoral level 112 

2. Private doctoral level 51 

3. Public master's level 248 

4. Public master's level - regional campuses 36 

5. Private master's level 278 

6. Public baccalaureate level 66 

7. Private baccalaureate level 550 

8. Private baccalaureate level- regional campuses 26 

Total 1367 

A different categorization with greater specificity provides 1.2 options 
as follows: 

1. Public research center institutions (doctoral level) 23 

2. Private research center institutions (doctoral level) 1 1 

3. Other public institutions with advanced graduate 

study (doctoral level) 89 

4. Other private institutions with advanced graduate 

study (doctoral level) 40 

5. Public pre/inservice teacher education centers 

(master's level) 183 

6. Private prc/inscrvicc teacher education centers 

(master's level) 75 

7. Other public prc/inscrvicc teacher education insti- 
tutions 101 
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8. Other private pre/inservice teacher education insti* 
tutions 



203 



9. Public preservice teacher education centers (bac- 
calaureate level) 



32 



10. Private preservice teacher education centers (bac- 
calaureate level) 



104 
60 



11. Other public preservice teacher education institutions 



12. Other private preservice teacher education insti- 
tutions 



446 



Total 



1367 



Overall, 62% of the institutions were members of the American Associ 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE). Membership in AACTE 
was best represented b> ihe public institutions offering the doctorate (95%), 
compared to only 48% representation by the small, private baccalaureate 
level institutions. Regarding accreditation by the National Council for Ac 
creditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), only 39% of all the teacher 
education institutions were accredited. 

From a sample of 135 institutions, which was purposely non representative 
in that it included 40 doctoral level universities., It was found that the bulk 
of education graduates come from public institutions and that the largest 
producers of preservice teachers are institutions offering the highest degrees 
in education. However, the prot. '>pical teacher preparing institution is a 
private, baccalaureate level college with an enrollment of fewer than 1 ,000 
students, graduating 67 to 70 preservice teachers each year, and havirg 
from one to five full time equivalent faculty . Most of the education profes 
seriate (69%) were found to work at public institutions that offer master s 
and doctoral degrees. 

When deans of education in the study were asked to rate the emphasis 
given to knowledge production and utilization activities, they responded 
as follows. Deans of private research center, doctoral level institutions saw 
the generation of both basic and applied research tobe "centiJ," while deans 
of counterpart public institutions saw the conduct of applied research and 
effecting change in schools as central. Deans of public doctoral level edu 
cation units ranked effecting change in schools, conducting inservice pro 
grams, and field service projects highest. Deans of public masters level 
institutions also saw effecting school change and inserv ice «vork as central . 
No tendencies from baccalaureate institutions were noted. 

On the matter of faculty load, 1 1 of the 12 research center, doctoral level 
institutions reported that a minimum of 20% faculty time was allocated to 
knowledge production or utilization activities. Median teaching loads were 
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eight hours per semester. Other doctoral level education units also reported 
20% to 25% of faculty time for scholar> activities but larger teaching loads. 
Other types of institutions required a teaching load of 12 to 14 hours per 
semester. 

Clark and Marker (1975) provide the following information about the 
teacher preparation workplace. Teacher preparation occurs in about 80% 
of approximately 1,400 four-year colleges and universities. Half of the 
universities preparing teachers graduate more than 175 to 200 teachers per 
year and the other aalf less than 175 to 200. However, the most typical 
program graduates 50 to 75. In all institutions, teacher preparation has both 
low prestige and low financial support. Only 40% of teacher preparation 
profe'ams are NCATE accredited, but 85% have regional accreditation. 

Feseau and Orr (1980) provide data from several studies showing that, 
for funding purposes, most states view teacher education as less complex 
and therefore less costly than other university programs. In one study, of 
the nine univert«»i«< providing data, four teacher education programs were 
underfunded by 40% or more on the basis of return of tuition dollars gener 
ated by those programs. In fact, all nine were underfunded in the range 
of 12% to 62% ^ . another study of 46 teacher education programs in ma 
jor state and land grant universities, Jie investigators found that university 
officials do not share the beliefs of teacher educators regarding the role 
and needs of the teacher education program. They also report wide varia 
tluns among the 29 institutions that provided complete data with regard to 
such things as class size (range from 2.89 to 25.34) and credit hours (range 
from 189 to 1,991) generated per faculty member. In these 29 institutions 
the cost of preservice teacher preparation was least in the programs with 
the highest enrollments. Notable is the finding thc^t ihe average cost per 
student for an academic year in teacher education was $927. During that 
same year (1977-78), the national average per pupil expenditure in K 12 
schools was$I ,400, and in 1978 79, the average expenditure per full time 
equivalent student in higher education w^s $2,363. 

The Research About Teacher Education Project (1987) provides more 
recent data about the context of teacher preparation. Preservice teachers 
constitute 12% of undergraduates in baccalaureate level teacher prepari.4j. 
institutions. Institutions preparing teachers offer several routes to becom 
ing a te^'cher. completion of a baccalaureate degree in education, complc 
tion of one of a vanely of master's degree programs leading to certification, 
and completing a baccalaureate in an academic field and earning sufficient 
credits in education to meet state certification requirements. Ninety per 
cent of the institutions surveyed offer teacher preparation m elementary cdu 
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cation, 72% in physical education. Ai baccalaureate level insututions, en- 
rollments in the preservice teacher education are as follows, elementary 
education (35%), secondary education (18%), special education (12%), early 
childhood education (7%), and 28% in other specialties including K 12 phys 
ical education, reading, and home economics. Secondary education majors 
at the same instilu*ions choose the following majors, mathematics (26%), 
English (25%), social sciences (24%), sciences (21%), anc* foreign lan- 
guages (6%). Approximately three fourths of the 76 AACIL institutions 
participating in the study had some or all of their programs nationally 
accredited. 

Summary of Research on the Context of Teacher Preparation 

Clearly, a large percentage of higher education institutions in this coun 
try are involved in teacher preparation. As many as 15% of them are not 
accredited by regional accrediting agencies and less than 40% are accredited 
by NCATE. Teacher preparation in many cases is poorly funded within 
the university . Data seem to indicate that less is spent to p.epare a teacher 
than is spent to prepare the average university student or even a K 12 pupil. 

Shortcomings of Research on Teacher Preparation 

Evertson, Haw ley , and Zlotnick (1985) address the limitations of research 
on teacher preparation. They note, "We acknowledge at the cutset that al 
though the number of studies related to teacher education is large, the re 
search often is of dubious scientific merit and frequently fails to address 
the type of issues about which policymakers are most concerned" (p. 2). 
Koehler (1985) also sees a number of problems related to resf ^rch on teacher 
education. She terms most of it ^'bootstrap research." "Most of these studies 
[those identified in an ERIC search], if funded at all, \scie small university 
grants - possibly support for a graduate studer.t, some computer funds, 
and clerical help. Others were dissertations** (p. 25). Like Clark and Guba, 
Koehler contends the research is done on top of an already comparatively 
heavy teaching and advising load. She also faults the research for such tech 
nical problems as nature and size of samples, lack of reliability and validi 
ty checks, and faulty assumptions. Finally , she describes it as ^^rticularistic** 
and comer-cutting (p. 28). 

How Inquiry on Teacher Education Can Inform 

Research on presentee teachers. Knowledge gained froii. the study of 
preservice teachers has many uses. First, in a descriptive sense, we can 
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learn a lot about them - their backgrounds and formative influences, their 
personal characteristics, why they choose to teach, and how long they in 
tend to commit to teaching. Such information provides a profile that might 
be used in recii^iting and retaining the future teacher force. It can be used 
to forecast teacher supply, to estimate the balance of males to females and 
of minorities to majority. Finally, it can be used to ascertain the quality 
of teacher candidates with respect to their abilities, attitudes, values, per 
ceptions, and preferences. Such information can serve to guide father re 
search on who is most likely to be effective in the cla^o.^/x,.... Using one 
of the research models described in Chapter One (Dunkin-Biddle or 
McDonald Elias), i. should be possible to predict v^hich preservice teacher 
characteristics are associated with effective classroom behavior, thus giv 
ing us a better basis for enlightened admission into the teacher education 
program. 

Research on the education professoriate. The few studies available in this 
area sugge^^i that teacher "Jucators are more oriented toward teaching and 
advising Jiai. to«* <trd scholarly endeavors. Further, conditions of the work 
place, such as heavy teaching and advising loads, tend to deter the educa 
tion professoriate from pursuing research that would provide a better 
knowledge base for their field. We also know that teacher educators as a 
group are relatively conservative in their Ir.^taictional approaches, relying 
primarily on large group lecture and discussion and neglecting some of the 
promising instructional alternatives. Of concert, to the field in general are 
tlie findings of one study that suggest that the mental health of the educa 
tion professoriate is precarious. 

Research on tkc context of teacher preparation. Other than demographic 
data, little information is available on this topic. What we do know is that 
teacher education is big business in higher education institutions in this coun 
try . It also is one of the least expensive programs to administer, which may 
account for its presence on so many campuses. Unfortunately, we do not 
know whether big business equates with good business. We do know, how 
ever, that niciny teacher education institutions are not regionall> accredited 
(about 15%) and that less than half have national accreditation. We assume, 
but do not know , that accreditation equates with effectiveness. That assump 
tion might well be on the research agenda of the future. 

Research on curriculum and instruction. Despite the la :k of research, 
assertions about tlie weaknesses of the teacher preparation curriculum are 
commonplace. What research does tell us is that those who have completed 
a regulh preservice program are more likely to be judged effective upon 
entering teaching, that coursework in education is positively associated with 
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successful teaching (at least in science), that teachers can acquire the re 
c^ntl. ^veloped knowledge base on teaching (sec Chapters Two, Three, 
and F^mi), and that preservice teachers generally have positive attitudes 
toward their professional preparation and consider it to be relatively 
rigorous. 

On the other hand, the propensity of researchers to collect endless amounts 
of demographic data about the teacher preparation curriculum has not oecn 
particularly useful. To know only about the broad areas of the teacher prepa 
ration curriculum or the percentage of time given to these curriculum areas 
is of no particular significance. Given the models (see Chapter One) now 
available for guiding research on teacher education, we should be seeing 
more significant studies on the teacher preparation curriculum . Clearly , an 
enormous amount of inquiry needs to be done. 

Research on instruction in teacher preparation is more promising. Re 
search done to date on an array of instructional alternatives provides a meas 
urc of confidence for their use with preservice teachers. These include 
behavior modification, demonstration teaching, heuristics or inquiry learn 
ing, interaction analysis, mastery learning, microteaching, Reflective Teach 
ing, simulation, and field experiences. 

With regard to student teaching, research has shown that the coopt • i* 
teacher has a major influence on the professional behaviors of studciii 
teachers. Therefore, great care must be given to the selection of coonprat 
ing teachers who can serve as positive models. Also, because of a .rse 
conditions in mary inner city classrooms, care must be exercised in plac 
ing student teachers t*^':re unless they can be placed with cooperating teachers 
with demonstrated effccuvncas in urban teaching. 



What Else Do We Need to Know? 

Much remains unknown about teaching and teacher education. We know 
very little about teacher educators as a group, particularly the qualities that 
enable them to help preservice students become effective teachers through 
their professional courses and later in the field. Simply put, wc de not know 
what constitutes an effective teacher educator. Neiu.cr do wc know very mui h 
about the specific nature of the teacher preparation curriculum, tliat is, what 
precisely is communicated to and learned by preservice teachers. We cer 
tainly do not know much about the relationship between what aaually is 
taught and learned and later success in K 12 classrooms. In other words, 
the specific curriculum first needs to be determined and then validated. 

Although we have some knowledge of instructional alternatives in teach 
er educi. on, it remains to be determined which alternatives are most ef 




fective for the various curriculum components. Also, we do not know the 
optimal conditions, both physical and psychological, for the context of the 
teacher preparation program. Most importantly, we need to know what per 
sonal attributes should be considered for admitting students to the preser 
vice program. What characteristics, beyond completing th^ required courses, 
predict success as a K-12 teacher? 

Finally, we need to know how the five principal var' Jblcs in teacher prepa- 
ration (teacher educators, preservice teachers, contexts where teacher prepa 
ration occurs, curriculum content, and instruction) interact and influence 
each other. And we need to know how and how much the variables, in- 
dividually and collectively, contribute to the preparation of effective 
teachers, however defined. 
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Review and 
Recommendations 



In this work I have attempted to contribute to the generation and use of 
knowledge that informs K 12 teaching and teacher preparation. One wa> 
to generate this knowledge is to enplo> inquiry models that take account 
of the principal components or variables operating in the systems known 
as teaching and teacher education. Once the components of each system 
are known and understood, each can be studied, as can their interactions. 

In Chapter On\ three inquiry models for study of the system of teaching 
were presented. Dunkin and Biddlc (Figure 1), McDonald and Elias (Fig 
ure 2), and Medley (Figure 3). These three models have many commonali 
ties. All include liie principal actors (pupils and teachers), events, and 
contexts; the interactions among them, and the places where the interac 
tions take place. Beyond thav, the models suggest other variables affecting 
each of the principal ones. For example, Dunkin and Diddle suggest that 
pupils' present behaviors are functions of heredity and environmental fac 
tor^. iilcDonald and Elias sec teachers' classroom performaices as fui,c 
tions of a great many factors, including their attitudes, aptitudes, 
expectations, and knowledge of subject matter and teaching methods. Medley 
sees learning as being affected by individual pupil characteristics and by 
the kinds of experiences provided. Another common feature of the models 
is the recogtiition that teacher education is an important factor influencing 
what teachers are like and what they do. Thus leaching and teacher educa 
tion are intertwined and, to a point, inseparable. Tables 1 and 2, which 
organize and expand or* the principal variables, should be of particular in 
tcrest to persons disposed toward knowledge production. 

Additionally in Chapter One, several models of the system of teacher 
preparation are described. They, too, share many commonalities as to the 
principal components or vanables that are operaimg in the system of teacher 
preparation. The Cruickshank model (Figure 4), posits significant interac 
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tions among the components or variables. To encourage knov\ ledge use, 
selected research that can serve to it form teaching and teacher preparation 
is presented in Chapters Two, Three, Four, and Five. This research can 
help to answer the questions. What is known abou» effective schooling'^ 
What is known about educational practice? What is knowa about teaching** 
What is known about teacher preparation? For teachers, the research is a 
source of data that can guide instructional decisions and behavior. For teach 
e educators, it is a source that can inform the selection of candidates for 
the prcserviu; program and the substance of the professional curriculum 

From the research on effective schools reported in Chapter Two, a num 
ber of investigators have found certain school processes to be p.omising 
Ttiese processes deserve special consideration. As other variables art studied 
more fully, they also may come to be considered promising. 

Chapter Three summarizes research on what is known about effective 
K 12 educational practices. It reports a number of instructional practices 
didt seem to hold promise for greater pupil learning and lists home and school 
jjractiw. vonsidered to be effective based on reseach and opinion compiled 
by the U.S. Department of Education. 

Research reported in Chapter Four identifies many behaviors associated 
with effective teaching. Several studies lend support to the effectiveness 
of certain teacher behaviors. Although not all behaviors were examined in 
all studies, even behaviors with support from a single study cannot be dis 
missed. Research on teacher education reported in Chapter Five is rele 
vant primarily to teacher educators, although K 12 teachers should find it 
interesting since they have been through teacher education program^ and 
many of them have served, or will serve, as cooperating teachers. Research 
on reasons for choosing teaching as a career, on comparisons of education 
and non -education niajors, and on state certification requirements ar. con 
tinuing concerns for the profession as a whole. 

Recommendations 

Compiling, reviewing, and presenting the research reported in this vol 
ume has led me to suggest ^ome achons, which I will make in the form 
of eight recommendations. 

1 . Although inquiry models . A for the study of teaching and teacher 
preparation, for the most part they are preliminary and tentative in 
nature. 

Recomtnendation, All inquiry models related to the study of teaching 
and teacher education should be identified, studied, and to the extent 
possible, verified and updated. 
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2. Research on effective ' ^hools, educational practices, and teaching 
offers findings that are p. omising, although some hold greater promise 
than others. 

Recommendation. All investigations related to effective schooling, 
educational practices, and teaching should be subjected to rigorous 
review by impartial observers to judge their reliability, validity, and 
generalizability . Further studies in these areas should be encouraged. 

3. Some of the research findings on effective schooling, practices, and 
teaching square with what teachers do or say they believe, some do 
not. 

Recommendation. Special efforts must be made to encourage prac 
titioners and policy makers to consider (with an open mind) promis 
ing practices that are not consistent with their beliefs and/or 
experiences. 

4. Existing research has little to say about what constitutes effective 
teacher preparation. As far as could be detern.ined, there are no 
studies that show definitive relationships between ^ome form of 
pi ofessienal preparation and effective classroom teaching. Thus teach 
er preparation programs, for the most part, are not empiricall> 
validated. 

Recotnmendi-fion. Higher education institutions should validate their 
teacher preparation programs in rigorous ways related to the effec 
tiveness of their graduate^ in the field. 

5. Most research that informs teaching is fairly recent and appears in 
spurts, most likely reflecting political pressures for school improve 
menl or perhaps because of the advent of new teaching methodolo 
gies and technology. 

Recommendation. Federal and state governments and foundations 
should make research that informs teaching jnd teacher preparation 
an ongoing priority. 

6. In many cases, researchers seem unfamiliar with or choose not to 
mention related work conducted by others. 

Recommendation. A criterion for publication of research should 
be that the findings be discussed extensively in the light of relaicJ 
work of others. Further, primar> investigators studying a certain vari 
able should be identified and invited to contribute to a clearinghouse 
serving all related investigations. Each clearinghouse might serve as 
d repository of related research and would disseminate state of the 
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art papers, bibliographies, and other materials that would reinforce 
and extend related work in an organised, efficient manner. 

7. There seem to be few investigators involved full time and over the 
long term in the subsets of research that inform teaching or teacher 
education. Rather, that research seems to be conducted by a cast of 
hundreds all playing bit parts. 

Reconwtendauon. Faculty in doctoral-level and especially research 
center unl\eisities should be expected to declare an aret of inquiry 
and to maintain it over an extended time. Whenever possible, diey 
should guide their doctoral students in pursuing studies in their area 
of inquiry. 

8. The research that informs teaching and teacher preparation varies 
greatly in quality and significance. There are many reasons for this, 
including the fact that some investigators are not well prepared to 
conduct studies. 

Recommendation. To ensure greater research competence, all can- 
didates for the doctorate should attain a broad array of research com 
petcncies and should be mcntored by faculty who themselves either 
conduct significant inquiry or teach research methodology. 

These few observations and recommendations are made in the spirit of 
the purpose of this volume. Others in the research community might have 
other recommendations. But of one thing I am convinced. Teaching, school 
ing, and teacher preparation are vital human activities. As such, they call 
for the very best research effort. 
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